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FOREWORD 


The collecting of textiles has long been an important pursuit of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. This is, in part, the product of historical circumstance. For much 
of its history, Philadelphia was a thriving center for the manufacture of textiles, 
and in its early years, this institution, when it comprised both a museum and a 
school and was known as the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
played an important role in supporting the textile industry through the training 
of designers and the development of what today is one of this country’s most 
significant collections of historic textiles. 

In this regard, it should be noted that the Philadelphia Museum of Art's 
holdings of textiles are broad in scope, historically as well as geographically, and 
cover the many areas, from Europe and the Americas to South and East Asia, that 
have long been the focus of the institution's collecting activities. These pursuits 
have been shaped over time both by curatorial interests and by those of the 
many passionate collectors who have supported the Museum since its founding 
in 1876. 

This has certainly been the case with our collection of South Asian art, the 
development of which was shaped for several decades by the great scholar Stella 
Kramrisch. An advocate of the many folk traditions that were—and in some cases 
still remain—a vital part of India’s visual culture, Kramrisch and the example she set 
as a curator and collector certainly inspired others to explore this fascinating field. 

Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz, whose superb collection of the embroidered 
textiles of Punjab known as phulkaris is the subject of this catalogue and the 
exhibition it accompanies, were certainly motivated by Kramrisch's influence to 


acquire these works as well as the wonderful group of Bengali kanthas that they 
donated to the Museum a few years ago. It is fair to say that the Bonovitzes are 
among our city's most adventurous collectors, having assembled—and, again, gen- 
erously pledged to this institution—a remarkable group of works by self-taught 
artists that is among the finest of its type in this country. Thus, it should come as 
no surprise to learn that they were drawn to the genius of phulkari embroidery, 
one of the most eloquent and charming of India’s indigenous traditions. 

We are deeply grateful to have this opportunity to share with the public the 
collection of phulkaris that the Bonovitzes have promised to the Museum and 
to express our gratitude to them for this remarkable gift. The exhibition has been 
made possible through the generous support of the Bonovitzes and the Coby 
Foundation, Ltd., as well as through the Museum’s endowment via the Stella 
Kramrisch Indian and Himalayan Art Fund. 

| would also like to offer my thanks to the many members of our staff who 
worked on this project, and to single out among them Darielle Mason, our Stella 
Kramrisch Curator of Indian and Himalayan Art and Head of the Department of 
South Asian Art, for all that she has done to make both this publication and the 
related exhibition exemplary contributions to fostering a broader understanding 
of the rich and fascinating history of Indian art in all its manifestations. 


Timothy Rub 
The George D. Widener Director and Chief Executive Officer 
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Cristin and her family were also generous in offering me their linguistic skills, espe- 
cially for the unusual task of translating contemporary Punjabi popular music! 

| owe great thanks to professors Katherine Hacker of the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and Pika Ghosh of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, both specialists in the textiles and folk arts of India. They reviewed my essay 
and offered invaluable insights and advice on the many sticky theoretical issues 
| faced, often inadvertently, by taking on the daunting topics therein. Any and all 
errors or misunderstandings are entirely my own. For providing photographs, | am 
thankful to Seema Gera at the Government Museum and Art Gallery in Chandi- 
garh, India; Qamar Adamjee and Jonathan Bloom at the Asian Art Museum in San 
Francisco; Lisa Calden and Lynne Kimura at the Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific 
Film Archive; and the women involved in the Nabha Foundation phulkari proj- 
ect. For their guidance on the map, | thank Debra Diamond at the Freer Gallery of 
Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, DC; 
Devesh Kapur and Juliana Di Giustini at the Center for the Advanced Study of 
India at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia; and Adriana Proser at the 
Asia Society in New York. My heartfelt gratitude goes to Manish Malhotra, one of 
India’s leading fashion designers, together with his business manager Mansi 
Kapoor, for his contributions of a group of extraordinary garments to the exhibi- 
tion. Although they were not available in time for inclusion in this publication, his 
designs stand as superb examples of how phulkari embroidery has been reenvi- 
sioned in contemporary couture. 

| am grateful to our wonderful (and enormously patient) editor Sarah Noreika, 
to our talented designers Miko McGinty and Rita Jules, and to Book Production 
Manager Richard Bonk for his always impeccable production and eye for color. 
Finally, it is with sadness for the Philadelphia Museum of Art and for myself that 
| realize this is among the final publications produced under the auspices of the 
inimitable Sherry Babbitt, The William T. Ranney Director of Publishing, who, over 
many decades, has been an extraordinary colleague and has taught me much. 
| hope her retirement brings her great joy and distance from deadlines. 

Senior Museum Photographer Graydon Wood and Museum Photographer 
Timothy Tiebout deserve enormous credit as their glowing work fills so many of 


these pages. Dilys E. Blum, The Jack M. and Annette Y. Friedland Senior Curator 
of Costume and Textiles, H. Kristina Haugland, The Le Vine Associate Curator of 
Costume and Textiles and Supervising Curator for the Study Room, Barbara 
Darlin, Collections Assistant, Stephanie Pereira Feaster, Departmental Assistant, 
and the entire staff of the Museum's Costume and Textiles Department were 
extremely generous with bringing out and unrolling these delicate and bulky 
works of art when we needed to examine or photograph them. Several of the 
Museum's talented conservators, especially Sara Reiter, The Penny and Bob Fox 
Senior Conservator of Costume and Textiles, and Bernice Morris, Associate 
Conservator of Costume and Textiles, were instrumental in preparing the 
phulkaris for exhibition. Their help and expertise, along with those of many others 
in the Museum family, were invaluable to the realization of both this publication 
and the accompanying exhibition. Finally, | owe great thanks to my staff in the 
South Asian Art Department, who have been patient with the time | took to work 
on this book. In particular, Leslie Essoglou, Departmental Assistant, not only kept 
other major projects moving forward, but also pitched in as an honorary member 
of the Costume and Textiles Department to organize and display the phulkaris 
for viewing whenever necessary, and researched and obtained permissions for 
historical images used in the exhibition. 

The support of the Museum's executive staff, especially Timothy Rub, The 
George D. Widener Director and Chief Executive Officer, and Alice Beamesderfer, 
The Pappas-Sarbanes Deputy Director for Collections and Programs, and of the 
South Asian Advisory Committee, chaired by the magnificent and enthusiastic 
Pia Roy Chowdhury, helped make possible this publication and exhibition as well 
as the many other projects of the South Asian Art Department. 

Finally, it should go without saying that neither this catalogue nor the exhibi- 
tion would have been possible without the support and extraordinary generosity 
of Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz. It is well known that the Bonovitzes, through their 
transformative promised gift of nearly two hundred works by American self-taught 
artists, have helped position the Museum as a leader among institutions that col- 
lect this type of art. It should equally be noted that, with their gift of thirty-three 
kanthas, in 2009, and now their promise of nineteen phulkaris, they have done the 
same for the Museum with two of South Asia's most glorious textile traditions. 


Darielle Mason 
The Stella Kramrisch Curator of Indian and Himalayan Art and 
Head of the Department of South Asian Art 
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The primary collecting interest of Philadelphia-based ceramic artist Jill 
Bonovitz and lawyer Sheldon Bonovitz has been the work of American 
self-taught, or “outsider,” artists, a collection they have created over 
more than thirty years. This collection, including the nearly two 
hundred works that the Bonovitzes have promised to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, was the subject of the Museum's major exhibition 
“Great and Mighty Things” in 2013.* This transformative gift catapulted 
the Museum into a leading role among institutions in the United States 
that collect this fascinating type of art. 
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In the late 1990s, a friend of the couple who was then living in 
India introduced them to kanthas, embroidered figural quilts from 
Bangladesh and West Bengal, India. The immediacy, whimsy, and 
craftsmanship of these traditional women's textiles resonated for the 
Bonovitzes with many of the lively, often folk-like narratives and visions 
of the self-taught artists they most admired—including Sister Gertrude 
Morgan (1900-1980), Elijah Pierce (1892-1984), Martin Ramirez 
(1895-1963), and Bill Traylor (c. 1853-1949).? The couple immediately 
began to form a major collection of kanthas, which soon overflowed 


their home. Many of these textiles found a new location in the confer- 
ence rooms, Offices, and corridors of Sheldon’s Center City Philadelphia 
law office. There they hung side by side with works from their collec- 
tion of American outsider art, creating a unique cultural and concep- 
tual dialogue that intrigued employees and visitors alike. 

Jill and Sheldon were drawn to phulkaris—a textile type from 
Punjab, a region now spanning Pakistan and India—for the same rea- 
sons they were attracted to kanthas, but their collecting of phulkaris 
was more strategic. Sheldon’s law office has an enormous granite lobby, 
and the delicate stitchery and light neutral coloring of kanthas became 
invisible in that setting. Phulkaris—with their large size, rich maroon- or 
dark-colored base cloth, and vibrant threadwork—exhibit superbly in 
this space, and the collection was formed with this intent. Initially, the 
Bonovitzes gravitated toward the lively figural type known as sainchi 
phulkaris, showing abstracted characters from everyday village life 
(see plates 11, 15-17). Yet, true collectors that they are, they could not 
resist acquiring quality examples of other phulkari types—including 
variations on sainchis, such as darshan dwars (see plates 12-14) and 
nilaks (see plate 10), as well as those with very different aesthetics, 
such as baghs (see plates 18, 19), chopes (see plate 2), and thirmas 
(see plates 3-5)—and the collection continued to grow.’ Once the 
lobby of Sheldon’s office was full, they put a group on permanent exhi- 
bition at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, where the textiles 
enliven the Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Concourse of the school’s new 
Lenfest Hall. Today phulkaris from the Bonovitz Collection may still be 
viewed at both venues. 

From the beginning, however, Sheldon and Jill appreciated that 
both kanthas and phulkaris are not merely interior decoration; rather, 
they have significant artistic and cultural value as works of art. As the 
collections deepened, they likewise recognized that many of the fragile 
historic pieces deserved preservation in a museum environment. 
In 2009 they donated their collection of thirty-three kanthas to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, where, that same year, the exhibition 
Kantha: The Embroidered Quilts of Bengal from the Jill and Sheldon 
Bonovitz Collection and the Stella Kramrisch Collection of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art was held. This exhibition, together with 
the accompanying catalogue, combined the Bonovitz pieces with the 


most historically significant collection of kanthas outside South Asia, 
that of the eminent scholar-curator Stella Kramrisch (1896-1993), 
whose tenure at the Museum spanned nearly four decades. Among 
the first scholars to document kanthas and recognize them as an art 
form, Kramrisch had built her collection during the 1920s and 1930s, 
years when she taught at the University of Calcutta. The catalogue, 
made possible through the support of the Bonovitzes, was the first 
major book on kanthas produced outside the Indian subcontinent.’ It 
not only presented both the Bonovitz and Kramrisch kantha collec- 
tions in full, but also explored the historic, ethnographic, iconographic, 
epigraphic, political, and technical aspects of the genre. 

Through their promised gift to the Museum of nineteen phulkaris 
and through their support of this publication, the Bonovitzes have 
made it possible for us to consider together two of South Asia’s major 
embroidery traditions. Fascinatingly, both of these textile types tran- 
scended the domestic sphere and took on strong political meaning 
following the withdrawal of British colonial power from the Indian 
subcontinent in 1947, and each remains a potent regional symbol to 
this day.° Perhaps even more significant, however, is that through such 
rare examples of domestic work from the past we may glimpse the 
lives, thoughts, and priorities of women whose histories are otherwise 
irretrievable. 


1. For the exhibition catalogue, see Anne Percy, ed., “Great and Mighty Things”: 
Outsider Art from the Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Collection, exh. cat. (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2013). 

2. On the Bonovitzes’ introduction to kanthas and their attraction to this textile 
type, see Darielle Mason, “Resonances: A Discussion on Collecting with Jill and 
Sheldon Bonovitz,” in Kantha: The Embroidered Quilts of Bengal from the Jill and 
Sheldon Bonovitz Collection and the Stella Kramrisch Collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, ed. Darielle Mason, exh. cat. (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 2009), pp. 248-49. 

3. On the various types of phulkaris, see Cristin McKnight Sethi’s essay in this 
volume, “The Many Meanings of Punjabi Phulkaris,” especially pp. 15-18. 

4. See Mason, Kantha. The publication received the 2011 Alfred H. Barr Jr. Award 
for distinguished museum scholarship from the College Art Association. 

5. On the meaning and symbolism of these textile types, see my essay in this volume, 
“Identity and Transformation: The Politics of Embroidery in South Asia,” pp. 77ff. 
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CRISTIN McKNIGHT SETHI 


THE MANY MEANINGS OF 
PUNJABI PHULKARIS 


During a recent trip to New Delhi, | met Ms. Brijmohan Maini, the 
neighbor of a dear family friend who was raised in Lahore, Pakistan, 
before the partitioning of Punjab in August 1947. When Ms. Maini was 
seventeen years old, she and her family fled Lahore during the violence 
and turmoil of the period and eventually settled in New Delhi, the capi- 
tal of India. During our conversation, Ms. Maini told me about her 
mother’s almirah (garment cabinet). She remembers it as being as tall 
as the ceiling and filled with brightly colored embroidered textiles 
known as phulkaris, many of which her mother had made to include 
as part of her daughter's trousseau. Ms. Maini described a time when 
she selected a beautiful bagh—a particularly densely embroidered 
type of phulkari—and asked her mother if she could cut it up and stitch 
a coat from the cloth. Her mother refused, explaining that the bagh 
was too special to cut and that she was reserving it for Ms. Maini’s 
future wedding. Instead, her mother gave her a simpler style of 
phulkari to use for the coat, a garment that Ms. Maini adored. When 
the family left Lahore, they were forced to leave their material posses- 
sions behind, including all their phulkaris and the treasured coat. 
There are dozens of stories like this, and numerous women with 
whom | have met discussed the phulkaris they used to have in their 


families before Partition, textiles that women on both sides of the border 
left behind for their new lives in either Pakistan or India. The social, 
cultural, and political upheaval of the partitioning of Punjab in 1947 at 
the close of British colonial rule on the subcontinent is well known.” 
The emotional residue, loss of life and property, and social repercus- 
sions of the events leading up to and immediately following August 15, 
1947, are still felt today among many Punjabi communities, both in 
South Asia and in the worldwide diaspora. What is perhaps less well 
known is that the history and circulation of significant forms of mate- 
rial culture, such as phulkaris, were similarly affected by Partition. 
Phulkaris, after all, were a deeply rooted part of Punjabi life. 
Throughout Punjab, phulkaris were (and, to a certain extent, con- 
tinue to be) significant for women of many faiths. In fact, religious 
differences between Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, and Christians were not 
of paramount importance in late nineteenth-century Punjab.” In many 
ways, the mass migration of almost twelve million people and the sig- 
nificant loss of life (at least one million people were killed) that resulted 
from Partition has led history to a revisionist perception of the region 
as deeply divided along religious lines.* In reality, prior to Partition, 
people throughout Punjab participated in shared social rituals, literary 
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Detail of plate 1 


traditions, cultural observances, and practices of piety.* Likewise, the 
making and wearing of phulkaris was a widespread cultural practice, 
and it is this plurality that has helped make the art form so visually rich 
and compelling. Many of the common motifs embroidered on phulkaris 
seem secular in nature—for example, flowers, trees, or animals. In rare 
cases, a reference to a local folktale or religious myth is included; even 
these stories were part of a shared literary tradition among Punjabis, 
irrespective of religious identity. Differences more often arise in the 
ways that individual women and families used phulkaris, and in the sig- 
nificance of these textiles in social and religious rituals. 

There are a great number of textiles—diverse in style, composi- 
tion, formal motifs, and materials—that fall under the category of 
phulkaris. In general, phulkaris are large embroidered cloths that were 
made by women of various social classes and religious communities in 
the Punjab regions of India and Pakistan prior to Partition.® Women, and 
some men, traditionally wore these textiles as shawls during signifi- 
cant life events, such as births, deaths, or marriages. Although women 
living in both rural and urban locations across Punjab made phulkaris, 
where a phulkari was made matters less than the meaning the textile 
has as a material and social link among generations of women. Young 
girls learned techniques of embroidery from their female elders, and 
experienced embroiderers shared their knowledge through informal 
exchanges that occurred outside patriarchal social structures and for- 
mal systems of labor.® Phulkaris were gifted, shared, treasured, or 
passed down as heirlooms among families and women of many 
generations—much in the same way that Ms. Maini’s mother hoped to 
share the phulkaris in her almirah with her daughter, and in the same 
way that my mother-in-law gave me a phulkari to mark the occasion of 
my own wedding.’ 

By looking closely at examples from the Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz 
Collection, this essay highlights how the women who made and used 
phulkaris traditionally valued these cloths. They are beautiful objects 
that functioned as adornments, particularly during the many rituals 
associated with marriage. They also offered protection to the wearer, 
as head covers or veils, and through the belief that certain motifs 
embroidered on the cloths could ward off evil. Finally, phulkaris are a 
way to map a family's or a community's history, and served as canvases 
upon which a woman could express her desires and worldviews 
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through needle and thread. Today they are one of the few ways we have 
of gaining insight into the worlds of the women who made them. 

The most challenging aspect of studying phulkaris is their relatively 
limited documentation. Very few textual records describe the historical 
practices of making phulkaris; nor is there much evidence to identify 
specific places in Punjab where the textiles were made or used. A history 
of the art form can be pieced together through oral accounts and by 
looking closely at existing phulkaris in various private and public col- 
lections throughout the world. In the end, however, the archive on the 
history of phulkaris is extremely limited. They are heirloom objects, 
examples of which still remain in family homes; only recently have 
they been collected and valued as art. Furthermore, the political and 
social events of Partition, including the dramatic physical movement of 
people and property across the Indo-Pakistani border, complicate schol- 
ars’ access to and knowledge about extant phulkaris. And many pieces— 
such as those that Ms. Maini described—have simply disappeared. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “PHULKARI"? 


As with many textile arts of South Asia, attaching a name to a type is 
a complicated practice. In popular culture and current scholarship, 
“phulkari” translates from Hindi, Punjabi, and Urdu as an iteration of 
“floral work” or “flower craft,” phrases that stem from dividing the word 
into its two roots: phul (flower) and kari, which is derived from the verb 
karna (to do) or the noun kar (work).? However, phulkaris are so called 
not because their embroidered motifs necessarily resemble flowers, 
but because their name has circulated in countless scholarly and pop- 
ular descriptions and histories of textile art. The name accompanies 
textiles as they move in and out of hands, from the homes of their 
embroiderers to private collections or museums, from small locations 
throughout Punjab to large cities such as Lahore, New Delhi, London, 
or Philadelphia. 

Some scholars suggest that the name “phulkari” arose through 
its connection to a similar embroidery from Iran known as gulkari (gul 
is Farsi or Persian for “flower”), with the assumption that the name 
“phulkari” was adopted as the stitch traveled to Punjab from points fur- 
ther west.” It is possible that the darning stitch used in phulkaris is related 
to similar darning-stitch embroidery in Afghanistan, Turkmenistan, and 


Uzbekistan.** However, primary textual sources on the subject are thin, 
and ultimately provide more questions than answers. Furthermore, 
geopolitical borders in premodern South Asia were porous, and while 
it is problematic to draw sharp lines of origination among the various 
darning-stitch embroideries from Central Asia—of which there are 
many—to the embroideries found in Punjab, it is possible that tech- 
niques (i.e., stitches) and objects (i.e., textiles) circulated among 
people and languages as they moved throughout the greater region. 

In many ways, the word “phulkari” has become synonymous with 
any kind of embroidery from the Punjab region. For our purposes, how- 
ever, phulkari refers to a particular style of embroidery originally made 
throughout the cultural and linguistic region of pre-Partition Punjab, 
an area that includes parts of Punjab province in the modern nation- 
state of Pakistan as well as the states of Punjab, Haryana, and Himachal 
Pradesh in India (see map on p. 9).** Embroiderers who made phulkaris 
in the past and those who continue to do so in the present use a variety 
of stitches to create motifs on the cloth. However, the most character- 
istic stitch is the darning stitch, sometimes known as the elongated 
running stitch or the single-sided satin stitch. In South Asia, the stitch 
is sometimes referred to as rafugari. The darning stitch is a tech- 
nique in which a piece of thread is pulled through a woven base cloth 
using a thin needle, leaving a long float of thread on the surface before 
the needle and thread are pulled back through the cloth (fig. 1a-d).** 
Historical phulkaris almost invariably use as their base cloths hand- 
spun and handwoven cotton muslin known as khadi or khaddar, which 
could be made at home or purchased locally. The embroidery threads 
range in color and are made from untwisted silk floss often known as 
pat. Sometimes twisted cotton thread or, in rare cases, wool yarn Is 
used as well. In many phulkaris, artists employed darning stitches in 
ways that visually resonate with extra-weft weaving, a technique that has 
led some scholars to liken this embroidery style to that of brocade.“ 

Early studies on phulkaris categorized these cloths according to 
geographic borders, noting stylistic differences between examples 
from the eastern and western regions of Punjab (present-day India and 
Pakistan, respectively).*’ Along these lines, scholars asserted that fig- 
urative pieces were made by Hindu or Sikh women, while cloths with 
only geometric motifs were made by Muslim women. This division is 
reductive and relies on the perceived iconoclastic nature of Islamic art. 


In fact, there is a great deal of stylistic variation among phulkaris made 


throughout the entire region. Colonial-era documentation and more 
recent scholarship identify key sites for phulkari production in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries as diverse and widespread. These include 
Hazara, Jhelum, Peshawar, Rawalpindi, and Sialkot in present-day 
Pakistan, and Ambala, Amritsar, Bhatinda (now Bathinda), Firozpur, 
Hisar, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur (now Jalandhar), Kapurthala, Ludhiana, 
Patiala, and Rohtak in present-day India (see map on p. 9). 

Moving beyond the reductive east-west (Pakistan-India) binary, 
recent scholars have assigned names to some of the many stylistic 
variations of phulkaris, and classified the cloths according to motifs, 
compositions, or technical details.*” Some of these names reference 
visual qualities. Nilak phulkaris (nila means “blue”), for example, are 
embroidered on a deep blue background and are sometimes associated 
with the Hindu god Krishna, who characteristically has blue-colored 
skin (see plate 10). Shishedar phulkaris (shisha means “mirror”) feature 
small mica or glass mirrors embroidered onto their surfaces (see 
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Fig. 1a-d. Embroiderer from 
Nabha, India, creating a 
phul (flower) motif with the 
darning stitch, 2015 


Fig. 2. Bagh Phulkari. 
Undivided Punjab, eastern 
Punjab (modern India), 

late 19th century. Cotton 
plain weave (khaddar) with 
silk embroidery, 4 ft. 2% in. x 
7 ft. 9% in. (1.28 x 2.38 m). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with funds 
contributed by the estate of 
Myrna Brind, 2005-78-1 
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fig. 11). Darshan dwar phulkaris—of which there are several excellent 
examples from the Bonovitz Collection (see plates 12-14)—depict 
large gateways (dwar means “door” or “entrance”) alongside motifs of 
figures or animals. 

Other names for phulkaris are more poetic. Bagh, for example, 
means “garden” and refers to a style characterized by dense embroidery 
that completely covers the cotton base cloth, creating a lush “garden” 
of stitches and motifs (see figs. 2, 19, 26, 27; and plates 18, 19). In 
general, baghs took the greatest skill and time to make (sometimes 
requiring several months or years). They are the most prized phulkaris, 
and were worn and used for a variety of special occasions. Within the 
category of baghs there are subcategories, the names of which typi- 
cally refer to a dominant motif or compositional feature.** For example, 
ghunghat baghs include motifs specifically designed for a woman to 
wear over her head as a veil (ghunghat), particularly during her wed- 
ding ceremony; tota baghs (tota means “parrot”) feature depictions of 
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parrots, often embroidered in a dense repeat pattern across the body 
of the cloth (see plate 19); belan baghs are named after the rolling-pin 
(belan) motif that dominates phulkaris of this type; and leheria baghs 
feature stitches arranged in a zigzag wave (leheria) pattern (see plate 
18). Many motifs are auspicious symbols connected to objects associ- 
ated with domestic life, marriage, fertility, or abundance. 

In some cases, the meanings or origins of the names attributed 
to certain types of phulkaris are unknown. For example, the etymology 
of the name of sainchi phulkaris—a particularly charming figurative 
style of which there are several in both the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art's and the Bonovitz collections (see figs. 3-5, 25; and plates 10, 11, 
15-17)—is unclear. Sainchi means “original” in Punjabi and comes 
from the root sucha (pure or uncontaminated), perhaps suggesting 
that such phulkaris are of an older style. In sainchi phulkaris, naturalis- 
tic figures and forms, most typically flowers or birds or other animals, 
are embroidered throughout the center of the cloth and along the pallus 
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Fig. 3. Sainchi Phulkari. 
Undivided Punjab, easte 


Punjab (modern India), 
first half of the 20th century. 
Cotton plain weave and 


printed cotton plain 

weave (khaddar), with silk 
and cotton embroidery; 

7 ft. 6% in. x 4 ft. 7% in. 
(2.31 x 1.41 m). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift of Ann 
E. and Donald W. McPhail, 
2012-1-61 


Fig. 4. Sainchi Phulkari. 
Undivided Punjab, eastern 
Punjab (modern India), 
19th century. Cotton plain 
weave (khaddar) with silk 
and cotton embroidery, 

7 ft. 10% in. x 4 ft. 7% in. 
(2.41 x 1.4 m). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Purchased 
with Museum funds, 
1967-211-1 


Fig. 5. Sainchi Phulkari. 
Undivided Punjab, eastern 
Punjab (modern India), 
early 20th century. Cotton 
plain weave (khaddar) with 
silk, cotton, and wool 
embroidery; 8 ft. % in. x 

4 ft. 7*%% in. (2.45 x 1.41 m). 
Philadelphia Museum 

of Art. Purchased with the 


Bloomfield Moore Fund and 


the Gertrude Schemm 
Binder Fund, 1994-173-1 
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(end borders) and the selvedges (side borders, known locally as 
kinnaras). A multipetaled floral motif—sometimes thought to represent 
the lotus, a highly symbolic and auspicious flower in South Asia— 
appears in many sainchi phulkaris.” In some examples, the artist 
embroidered the flower at the center of the cloth, and sometimes 
repeated the form in each of the four corners (see fig. 5 and plate 10).”° 
It is possible that the placement of these floral forms and the presence 
of other motifs depicted in sainchi phulkaris connect to Sanjhi Devi, a 
form of the Hindu mother goddess worshipped throughout northern 
India.** Each day during the two-week-long annual Sanjhi festival, 
young unmarried girls paint patterns and motifs, often featuring small 
flowers, on the floors and exterior walls of their homes, in hopes the 
goddess will grant them a favorable matrimonial match.” Alternatively, 
scholar Charu Smita Gupta has suggested that the making of tradi- 
tional Punjabi embroidery connects with the idea of the sanjha chullah 
(literally “shared hearth”), where village women would gather each 
evening to bake flatbread known as chapatti and converse.** Perhaps 
the motifs of sainchi phulkaris visually refer to this ethos of community 
gathering and shared rural experiences embodied in the sanjha chullah. 

A final important type of phulkari is the chope or chobe (see 
plate 2).** Traditionally, a girl’s mother or maternal grandmother would 
embroider these oversize phulkaris soon after the girl’s birth and in 
anticipation of her future marriage. The deep red-colored khaddar 
base cloth and the predominance of golden yellow threads make 
chopes appropriate for weddings, occasions in which they are fea- 
tured. Unique to this type is the almost exclusive use of double running 
(or Holbein) stitches—in which the embroiderer fills in the spaces 
between a row of running stitches with a return row of stitches using 
the same holes to create a double-sided solid line—in lieu of the denser 
darning stitches found on most phulkaris. In the case of chopes, artists 
worked these double-running stitches in intricate patterns to create 
reversible textiles. Chopes are also unique for the predominant use of 
cotton thread as opposed to silk pat. 


MAKING AND USING PHULKARIS 


Phulkaris were an important part of a woman's wardrobe, particularly 
for marriages, and they served as a significant part of her material 
wealth that she brought to her new marital home. Popular stories 
recount how a grandmother would begin to stitch a phulkari upon the 
birth of her granddaughter, and that initial phulkari served as the first 
of many given to the bride on the occasion of her marriage. Some 
phulkaris are the result of collaboration among several women. In 
many families, girls learned the art of embroidering phulkaris from 
elder female relatives, particularly mothers or grandmothers, or family 
friends. Soon after-—somewhere between eight and twelve years old— 
girls, together with their families, would begin to gather items for their 
bridal trousseaus. Assembled over a period of many years, trousseaus 
included a diverse array of household and personal items, such as jew- 
elry, bistre or bistra (bedding fabric including flat-woven rugs called 
dhurries and thin sheets known as chaddars), and phulkaris.*° These 
objects had practical and symbolic value and were the focus of much 
discussion in a young woman's life. In addition to being used by brides, 
phulkaris were also exchanged during weddings: In some households, 
brides received phulkaris as gifts, and the families of the bride and 
groom might gift phulkaris to friends and other family members to 
celebrate the joyous occasion.” 

Traditionally, phulkaris were worn as large shawls or head cover- 
ings known as odhanis or dupattas by the women who made them 
or received them, usually a close family member or other loved one. 
A mid-nineteenth-century watercolor of a young Punjabi bride illus- 
trates a typical style of wearing an odhani (fig. 6): The bright red cloth— 
possibly a phulkari—appears wrapped around the woman's arms and 
body with one portion of the cloth’s selvedge resting near her forehead 
and covering her head. Paired with a kurta (mid-length tunic) and pai- 
jamas (loose-fitting pants), as seen in the painting, an odhani served 
as an important component to a Punjabi woman's costume, providing 
both modesty and adornment. 

Phulkaris, like other handmade textiles, also were used to adorn 
people’s homes and places of worship. They have been used to deco- 
rate the walls of a home or religious space during auspicious occasions, 
to cover charpoys (woven-rope couch-beds) and dowry chests during 
important times for a family, and even as drapes over funeral pyres for 
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married women.” It is also possible that phulkaris sometimes were 
used as cloth wrappers for wedding gifts or sacred objects, or given as 
offerings to deities, temples, or visiting officials or foreign dignitaries. 
While there is no historical visual documentation depicting these vari- 
ous uses of phulkaris, what is clear is that these textiles were a signifi- 
cant part of Punjabi material culture and social life. Today phulkaris 
function in similar ways for many Punjabi families. In some cases, they 
have even taken on the role of icon or symbol of Punjabi identity and 
artistic achievement. 

Although most of the phulkaris in the Bonovitz and the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art's collections are uncut cloths used as traditional odhanis 
or hangings, embroidery of this type appeared on garments in the 
nineteenth century and can now be found on a variety of objects that 
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Fig. 6. Untitled (A Punjabi 
Bride). Undivided Punjab, 
eastern Punjab (modern 
India), 1845-55. Watercolor 
on paper, 6% x 3%e in. 
(15.6 x 8.1 cm). University 
of California, Berkeley 

Art Museum and Pacific 
Film Archive. Gift of Jean 
and Francis Marshall, 
1998.42.152 


have a fabric base (see fig. 32).** In some cases, these items are made 
from repurposed phulkari odhanis; in others the embroidery is newly 
made but inspired by traditional motifs and techniques (see fig. 33). 
Few extant phulkaris predate the early nineteenth century. How- 
ever, textual references from an earlier period reveal the importance 
of this type of creative work for female identity and social status in 
Punjab.*° One fifteenth-century Punjabi text implores a woman to 
embroider, and creates a symbolic connection between the practice of 
embroidery and idealized forms of femininity: “When you embroider 
your own blouse, only then will you be considered an accomplished 


”"™ Oral history similarly suggests early origins for embroidery in 


lady. 
the region, and popular usage of the term “phulkari” in folk songs hints 
that the tradition extends back centuries.** Such references include 
blessings that link the making of phulkaris to the hope for a good mat- 
rimonial match (for example, “I promise to give one hundred thousand 
phulkaris for my daughter's wedding only if she goes to a home where 
she is respected”), and poetic references to longing and desire that 
use the textiles as a motif symbolic of a wistful, forlorn young bride (for 
example, “the dyed silk threads of my phulkari have become imperfect 
as | was watching the road and imploring my lover to come home”).** 

Many of these popular lines evoke idyllic scenes, such as a 
woman sitting in the courtyard of her home, possibly alongside friends 
or family members, while chatting, singing, thinking, or embroidering 
a phulkari. Such romanticized imagery connecting phulkari production 
to rural leisure and female labor has dominated scholarship since 
the late nineteenth century.*” According to one of the earliest English- 
language. references to this textile type—an 1888 article for the Journal 
of Indian Art and Industry written by British novelist and resident of 
colonial Punjab Flora Annie Steel—phulkari 


is a work of leisure—the work of women, who, after doing yeo- 
man’s service with father or husband in the fields, sit down in the 
cool of the evening to watch their threshing floors, and leaning, 
as | have often seen them, against the heaps of golden grain, 
darn away with patient, clumsy fingers at the roll of ruddy cloth 
upon their lap. It is a work of faith, savouring somewhat of sow- 
ing seed in the red-brown soil, for nothing save a few tiny stitches 
shows the pattern growing on the inner side of the folded cloth.*° 
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In this romanticized, colonial-era account, phulkaris are as much 
a part of rural Punjab as are the landscape’s “heaps of golden grain” 
and “red-brown soil.” For many, the characteristic colors of the materi- 
als used in phulkaris—golden yellow silk pat and deep red khaddar— 
intentionally echo the colors of the landscape, an observation that has 
given phulkaris an iconic status within Punjabi popular culture and 
art history.” 


STITCHING TOGETHER THE HISTORY OF PHULKARIS 


Some of the earliest extant phulkaris incorporate simple embroidered 
motifs and a limited palette of two or three colors, most typically red 
and yellow.** These two colors embody auspiciousness in South Asia 
and often are associated with objects having to do with marriage, 
fertility, abundance, or sacrality. In general, early phulkaris feature 
khaddar treated with mordants (natural chemicals to help dyes adhere) 
and dyed various shades of red, from rusty beige to brilliant scarlet.*° 
The dyers achieve the range of reds with the alizarin-rich roots of 
the rubia cordifolia plant (known locally as manjit or manjista and in 
English as Indian madder) coupled with different mordants. The khaddar 
typically originated in Punjab, either spun, woven, and dyed at home, 
or procured from a local weaver or dyer. 

Phulkaris from the first half of the nineteenth century not only had 
a limited palette but also were sparsely embroidered. As these textiles 
grew in popularity, their patterns became more densely embroidered 
and so required more of the expensive silk pat. During the early twenti- 
eth century, both the color palette and the intricacy of the embroidery 
continued to expand. The amount of embroidery and the range of 
thread colors in a phulkari reflected a family’s wealth and status; this 
was particularly important during the occasion of a marriage, when 
social alliances formed.*° The silk threads that embroiderers could 
purchase from traveling merchants or from local shops originated in, 
among other places, Afghanistan, Bengal, China, and Kashmir.** 
Imported silk threads typically were dyed by a rangrez (professional 
male dyer) working in the city of Amritsar, Dera Ghazi Khan, or Jammu— 
each an important commercial center in the region.** Sophisticated 
techniques of dyeing with plant- or insect-based colorants allowed 
dyers throughout Asia to produce a range of hues—from bright magenta 
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to deep purple to golden yellow to rich green, and everything in 
between. The result of this diversity is especially reflected in the vibrant 
colors that characterize many later phulkaris, even as dyers began to 
rely on synthetic aniline dyes to color the embroidery threads. Addi- 
tionally, women sourced embroidery needles from a variety of loca- 
tions, making the craft dependent on an international trade network.** 

In a nineteenth-century phulkari formerly in the collection of 
the Central Museum in Lahore (today the Lahore Museum) and now 
in the collection of the Government Museum and Art Gallery in 
Chandigarh, India, a spacious pattern of stylized floral forms is embroi- 
dered across the large base cloth (fig. 7). The sparse embroidery typi- 
fies early phulkaris. As silk floss was an expensive commodity and not 
readily available in rural Punjab at the time, the choice to limit the 
amount of embroidery was a practical consideration.** Moreover, a 
thrifty woman could substitute the single-sided darning stitch for the 
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satin stitch (prevalent in embroidery from the neighboring Punjab hill 
regions), in which the long threads float across both the front and 
back of the cloth. The single-sided darning stitch produces a similar 
appearance but requires only half as much thread. 


VEILING AND PROTECTION 


One of the Bonovitz Collection's phulkaris features simple floral motifs, 
likely depictions of cassia flowers, sparingly embroidered onto a deep 
red base cloth (see plate 1). These characteristics allow us to link it to 
other early pieces from the late nineteenth or early twentieth century. 
In this phulkari, the artist contrasted the comparatively simple cassia 
flowers with elaborately embroidered motifs along the selvedges: on 
one side, an inverted triangle made from a series of stylized floral 
forms; and on the other side, a golden-colored rectangular band 
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Fig. 7. Phulkari. Undivided 
Punjab, eastern Punjab 
(modern India), 19th century. 
Cotton plain weave (khaddar) 
with silk embroidery, approx. 
4x 9 ft. (1.22 x 2.74 m). 
Government Museum and 
Art Gallery, Chandigarh, 
India, #139 


Fig. 8. Detail of fig. 4 


interspersed with stylized floral and lozenge motifs made from deep 
purple-, magenta-, pale green-, and cream-colored silk threads. The 
dense embroidery of the selvedges is more commonly associated with 
baghs, and the composition of the motifs particularly recalls ghunghat 
baghs, in which the pattern of an inverted triangle is included at the 
center of one selvedge. When a woman pulls a ghunghat bagh over her 
head, she positions the triangular form over her forehead and face, 
typically covering her eyes and nose, as an ornamental ghunghat 
(veil).“° The activity of veiling is a wedding tradition still followed by 
many brides across South Asia. For women in rural Punjab, wearing a 
ghunghat was (and remains) a daily practice. This is especially the case 
among the Jats, a dominant agricultural and land-owning community 
that has a history of making and using phulkaris.*° Particular social sit- 
uations that call for veiling include when a young married woman 
encounters men who are senior to her husband, such as her father-in- 
law, family elders, or male guests to the household.*” 

An inverted triangle motif similar to that found on ghunghat 
baghs also dominates chope phulkaris (see plate 2). In some families, 
a bride receives a chope from her maternal uncle during the ceremo- 
nial presentation of cream- and red-colored bangles known as chuda 
(or churha) charhana (literally “to embellish [with] the bangle”). In 
addition, a chope traditionally is the cloth that family members will 
wrap around a woman following the vatna (ceremonial wedding bath) 
or after a purification bath relating to festivals celebrating a girl's 
coming-of-age.** In these contexts, chopes are potent symbols of 
womanhood and ward against the evil eye. 

The dominance of double running stitches on chopes creates the 
appearance of complex lattices or architectural jalis (pierced screens 
or windows).** On both religious and secular buildings across South 
Asia, jalis filter direct sun while allowing light and air to enter. They 
often operate as stone purdahs (literally “curtains”: colloquially “veils”) 
for women by protecting them from the male gaze. Like a jali, the 
embroidered golden lattice on a chope would filter the deep red 
khaddar and surround (and protect) the wearer’s body. In some 
chopes, the presence of thread colors other than the traditional gold 
are believed to offer brides protection from the evil eye; for example, 
the small amounts of green thread that appear in some chopes is 
thought to protect the wearer.*° 
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While the lattice-like motifs and overall compositions of chopes 


might appear abstract, many believe they hold symbolic meaning. 
Scholar S. S. Hitkari has interpreted the triangular forms pointing 
upward as representative of the Hindu god Shiva (the male aspect) and 
the downward triangles as representative of the goddess Shakti (the 
female aspect).** Such a depiction is intended to illustrate the bride 
and groom, and so offers wishes for a divinely happy union. Other schol- 
ars interpret the triangular forms as stylized peacocks, a bird with mul- 
tiple mythological references that decorates auspicious textiles and 
other objects across South Asia.” A peacock, for example, serves as 
the vehicle or mount for the Hindu war god Skanda (also known as 
Karttikeya, Murugan, or Subrahmanya); peacock feathers appear in 
the headdress of Krishna, an avatar of the Hindu god Vishnu; and in 
Islam, the Buraq, the flying steed of the prophet Muhammad, has a 
peacock tail. Triangular, stylized peacock motifs grace the composi- 
tions of numerous phulkaris, including two pieces from the Bonovitz 
Collection in which the birds appear to march in neat rows along the 
pallu borders framing the body of the cloths (see plates 7, 11). The fact 
that chopes do not have formal pallus—that is, they do not have deco- 
rative end borders—has led some scholars to believe that these tex- 
tiles represent endless happiness, particularly for the bride in her new 
married life.*° 


Chopes are not the only type of phulkaris believed to have apotro- 


paic powers. Most phulkaris incorporate motifs specifically intended 
to ward off the evil eye and its associated jealous glances. Known as 
nazar buttis, such motifs often appear as intentional “mistakes” intro- 
duced by the embroiderer, to combat the South Asian belief that objects 
perceived to be perfect or complete are more susceptible to evil influ- 
ences.’ For example, in the pallu of a sainchi phulkari in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the embroiderer outlined the form of an animal in 
magenta and yellow threads, leaving its interior body unfinished (fig. 8; 
see also fig. 4). This is likely a nazar butti, as all the other figures on the 
cloth are filled with stitching. Because people are thought to be more 
susceptible to the evil eye during important rites of passage, such as 
birth, puberty, and marriage, the use of protective strategies during 
these times—including wearing amulets, chanting mantras (sacred 
sounds), and incorporating motifs such as nazar buttis—is critical.°° 


In phulkaris, nazar buttis typically take the form of a noticeably 
bare space within a composition or an unexpected color in an otherwise 
consistent palette. For example, in a sainchi phulkari from the Bonovitz 
Collection, a spot of magenta thread that interrupts one of the orange 
diagonal stripes in the pallu likely serves as a nazar butti (fig. 9; see 
also plate 11). Similarly, in a phulkari from the collection of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art (see fig. 26), the addition of stitches in a shade 
of deep purple at the center of the cloth dramatically disrupts the repe- 
tition of vegetal forms rendered in white, gold, magenta, and pale 
green, and likely serves as a nazar butti. Another example is found in a 
densely embroidered phulkari, also from the Museum's collection, in 
which the embroiderer stitched two small beads onto a blue-colored 
lozenge in the cloth’s selvedge (fig. 10; see also fig. 2). The color blue 
is often assigned apotropaic functions in South Asia as well as in 
Central and Western Asia, where it sometimes is linked to the moon as 
a source of dew, vegetation, growth, and regeneration.” 

One of the most dramatic examples of the protective function of 
phulkaris appears in an early shishedar phulkari in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, a gift of Ann E. and Donald W. McPhail (fig. 11). The 
embroiderer stitched small mirrors onto the center of simple lozenge 
motifs and repeated this across the body of the textile (fig. 12). Here, 
as in other similarly embroidered South Asian textiles, the mirrors 
function to symbolically shield the wearer from misfortune.’’ One can 
imagine the glittering effect created by this phulkari as the wearer 
moved, each mirror reflecting light—as well as any malicious glances. 


Fig. 10. Detail of fig. 2 
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Fig. 9. Detail of plate 11 
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Fig. 11. Shishedar Phulkari. 
Undivided Punjab, eastern 
Punjab (modern India), 
Haryana, mid- to late 

19th century. Cotton plain 
weave (khaddar) with cotton 
embroidery; glass mirrors; 
4 ft. 7% in. x 6 ft. 11% in. 
(1.42 x 2.12 m). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift of Ann 
E. and Donald W. McPhail, 
2012-1-34 


Fig. 12. Detail of fig. 11 
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BEAUTY AND ADORNMENT 


The role of phulkaris as bodily ornament and beautification relates to 
their apotropaic function. Adornment itself is considered to be auspi- 
cious and protective in South Asia; it makes the body complete, desir- 
able, and safe.” It is not surprising, therefore, that elaborate jewelry 
and textiles adorn the bodies of deities and mortals alike in much South 
Asian imagery. Bodily ornamentation is acutely important for brides. 
Not only were phulkaris themselves objects of adornment, worn as part 
of a bride’s wedding ensemble, but in some cases the motifs embroi- 
dered onto the cloths actually make reference to adornment. Most 
notably, many phulkaris, including several examples in the Bonovitz 
and the Philadelphia Museum of Art's collections, incorporate depic- 
tions of wedding jewelry (see figs. 2-5 and plates 12-15). Various 
styles of necklaces, earrings, armbands, bracelets, anklets, and 
ornaments for the head, nose, fingers, and toes appear; they may be 
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individual or represent a parure. A type of forehead ornament known as 
a shringar patti appears in many such examples as a triangular form 
near the selvedge, with a large decorative circle at the apex and smaller 
forms dangling along the sides (fig. 13; see also fig. 5). The circle 
attaches to the top of the woman's head near her forehead and the 
dangling forms drape along her temples, over and behind her ears. 
Very often the ends of a shringar patti include decorative pieces that 
hang from the ears as elaborate earrings (fig. 14). Shringar pattis 
made from precious and semiprecious metals and stones were, and 
continue to be, popular ornaments for brides of the region, as a 1955 
painting by Sobha Singh (1901-1986) attests (fig. 15). 

In addition to being part of a bride's wedding regalia, shringar 
pattis and other types of jewelry, together with brightly colored gar- 
ments such as phulkari odhanis, are important components of wom- 
en's festive attire. A painting from the second half of the nineteenth 


Fig. 13. Detail of fig. 5 


Fig. 14. Shringar Patti 
(Head Ornament). India, 
19th century. Silver, 

|. 11% in. (29.1 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Gift of Lydia Thompson 
Morris, 1925-27-399 
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Fig. 15. Sobha Singh (Indian, 
1901-1986). A Kangra 
Bride, 1955. Oil on canvas, 
19% x 25% in. (50 x 64.2 cm). 
Government Museum and 
Art Gallery, Chandigarh, 
India, #2931 


century of a Sikh marriage shows the baraat (groom's wedding 


procession) complete with musicians, dancers, and a vivid array of tur- 
baned men surrounding a young, beardless groom who sits astride a 
brown horse and gazes firmly yet nervously ahead (fig. 16). Not far from 
him appear a small group of women, each of whom is wearing either a 
ghagara (traditional long skirt) or a salwar kamiz (tunic-pant ensemble). 
All wear odhanis and ornate jewelry, including shringar pattis. Notably, 
the costume of an adjacent elderly woman, perhaps a widow, is in 
marked contrast to that of the surrounding younger women. Her white 
odhani and lack of ornamentation reinforces the social convention in 
South Asia that reserves the wearing of bright colors and elaborate 
jewelry for younger, married women. Ornamentation, both actual and 
as depicted on some phulkaris, is a symbol of and a wish for fertility 
and marriage, appropriate for young women, particularly brides. 

Other wedding jewelry often depicted on phulkaris includes large 
naths (nose rings) that appear as prominent circular forms adorned with 
a variety of decorative dangles (see fig. 13). A nineteenth-century nath 
from Gujranwala, Punjab (in modern Pakistan) (fig. 17), and a detailed 
example in a nineteenth-century drawing from Lahore (fig. 18) exemplify 
the type most commonly embroidered on phulkaris. Depictions of 
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jewelry on phulkaris reference the visual splendor and celebratory 
mood of Punjabi weddings. In addition, they operate as auspicious 
symbols of marriage. Hitkari suggests that depictions of snakes 
embroidered adjacent to wedding jewelry on sainchi phulkaris were 
intended to protect or guard the precious ornaments; it is possible that 
the lions depicted in two different phulkaris from the Bonovitz Collec- 
tion (see plates 14, 15) function in a similar way.°’ Embroidering such 
jewelry may suggest desire and longing on the part of the artist, per- 
haps representing a mother’s wishes for her daughter's future mar- 
riage, or a girl's hope of one day acquiring versions of these ornaments 
in real gold or silver.°° 

Phulkaris—particularly baghs—along with gold and silver orna- 
ments are symbols of the auspicious state of wifehood known as suhag. 
Other forms of adornment such as red- and ivory-colored bangles, 
wedding garments, and vermilion powder put in the parting of a wom- 
an’s hair similarly represent suhag and marital happiness. A bride's rel- 
atives or close family friends would present her with gifts of phulkaris, 
some of which would be worn for the many events connected to her 
wedding. For example, during the recitation of marriage rites, a ritual 
led by a priest in front of a sacred fire, Hindu brides wore suber 
phulkaris, which are characterized by the presence of five large floral 
forms embroidered on a red-colored base cloth. A very different type 
of phulkari known as vari da bagh, with densely embroidered nesting 
lozenges rendered in golden yellow silk, was typically made by the 
groom's grandmother and presented to the bride during doli, the cere- 
mony marking the bride’s move to her husband's home.™ In some 
families, a bride and groom were canopied by a phulkari during tratak, 
a ritual of meditation in which the couple envisions their new life 
together. Brides and grooms alike traditionally wore phulkaris, usually 
chopes, before or after the ritual vatna in which they were slathered 
with a beautifying and purifying paste made of haldi (turmeric).°* Even 
the imagery on some sainchi phulkaris—for example, wedding jewelry, 
flowering plants and trees, shafts of wheat, peacocks, oil lamps, and 
domestic objects—suggests the deep connections these textiles have 
to symbols of fertility and abundance, and family and community—all 
of which were significant to a bride during her wedding. 

Outside of celebrations and social practices specifically connected 
to weddings, Punjabi women traditionally wore phulkaris for other 


auspicious or festive occasions. Married women wore elaborate 
phulkaris, including baghs, during Karva Chauth (an annual festival 
occurring on the fourth day following the full moon in the month known 
as Kartik, typically mid-October to November), when they would fast 
and pray for the long lives and health of their husbands. A style of bagh 
known as chand (moon) or chandrama bagh is particularly popular for 
this occasion. Sikh women would wear their best phulkaris for the cel- 
ebration of Gurpurab, the birth anniversary of one of the ten Sikh gurus 
(spiritual leaders). Scholar Jasleen Dhamija has described a tradition in 


which a grandmother wraps a phulkari around a newborn baby, suggest- 
ing that the cloth itself carries with it blessings for the child's future.** 


MAPPING FAMILY AND COMMUNITY HISTORIES 
Given the significance of phulkaris during a wedding, it is not surpris- 
ing that these textiles are treasured as heirlooms and passed down 
from generation to generation. In fact, some of the most beautiful 
phulkaris exist today in the private homes of Punjabi families. Women 
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Fig. 16. A Sikh Wedding 
Procession. Undivided 
Punjab (modern India 

or Pakistan), 1850-1900. 
Opaque watercolors on 
paper, 14 x 22 in. (35.6 x 
55.9 cm). Asian Art Museum 
of San Francisco. Gift of the 
Kapany Collection, 1998.70 


Fig. 17. Nath (Nose Ring). 
Undivided Punjab, western 
Punjab (modern Pakistan), 
Gujranwala, c. 1853. 

Gold with imitation gems, 
diam. 3 in. (7.6 cm). Victoria 
and Albert Museum, 
London, 03126(IS) 


Fig. 18. A Woman Cooking 
and Detail of Earrings. 
Undivided Punjab, western 
Punjab (modern Pakistan), 
Lahore, 19th century 
Watercolor on paper, sheet: 


9% x 77s in. (23.5 x 18.9 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Bequest of Dean Walker, 
2006-53-119 


in Punjab and in Punjabi diaspora communities throughout the world 
continue to value phulkaris as significant objects of history, commu- 
nity, and artistic and cultural heritage. When a woman carefully removes 
a phulkari from her closet or storage chest, it very often arouses mem- 
ories about the family member who made or wore the cloth or about 
the time when she received it. In my conversations with Punjabi women 
who have phulkaris in their own collections, whether in South Asia or 
the United States, | have learned that in addition to receiving phulkaris 
as gifts during weddings or as heirlooms passed from one generation 
to another, some women chose to purchase older phulkaris to wear on 
special occasions, or to treasure as symbols of Punjab and of the tex- 
tiles that were lost during the events of Partition. 

Not only are phulkaris important symbols of particular moments 
in a woman's, family’s, or community's life, but they also operate as 
markers of history and the passage of time. The subtle variations in the 
colors and shades of a phulkari’s threads, for example, reveal the hand 
of the embroiderer and the time it took to make the textile. In an exqul- 
site tota bagh from the Bonovitz Collection, characterized by its densely 
embroidered repeat pattern of parrots (totas), pigeons, and other birds 
(see plate 19), one can see slight changes in the gold-colored silk 
threads that appear throughout the cloth. Such color differences sug- 
gest that embroiderers acquired threads at different times and 
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possibly from different sources or dye lots. Because of their rich 
embroidery, baghs typically reveal the most variations of threads (see 
figs. 2, 19, 26, 27; and plates 18, 19), details more difficult to see in 
other types of phulkaris. The interconnected, abstracted, and geomet- 
ric motifs along with the rhythmic, precise placement of stitches that 
characterize baghs emphasize the techniques and sequencing of the 
embroidery. This stands in stark contrast to other types of phulkaris, 
such as figurative sainchis (see figs. 3-5, 25; and plates 10, 11, 15-17) 
or darshan dwars (see plates 12-14), that present viewers with a 
medley of separated forms. 

Another way in which phulkaris record family memories and 
community histories is through representational imagery. In the case 


of sainchi phulkaris, such depictions include animals, types of labor, 
modes of transportation, or other activities and figures familiar in 
Punjabi towns and villages during the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. In one example from the Bonovitz Collection, the many embroi- 
dered scenes and activities appear to take place within a char bagh 
(formal walled garden arranged around four [char] sections), a Persian 
landscape design made popular in South Asia by the Mughal emper- 
ors during the sixteenth century (see plate 10). This is most evident in 
the textile’s large central lotus motif and the radiating diagonal lines 
filled with cassia flowers that divide the composition into four seg- 
ments. A border of red and yellow cassia flowers surrounds the body 
of the cloth. The figures and forms depicted inside this embroidered 


“garden” reference protagonists from local folktales, including Mirza- 
Sahiban and Hir-Ranjha, tragic love stories popular in Punjab. 

Other sainchi phulkaris show women engaged in various domes- 
tic activities. In one from the Bonovitz Collection, a woman wearing a 
magenta odhani is spinning thread using a charkha (manual spinning 
wheel), while a woman in a yellow odhani and seated on a low stool is 
churning cream into butter (figs. 20, 21; see also plate 17). On this 
same phulkari appear diverse groups of people, including a British 
man and woman identifiable by their European dress, brimmed hats, 
and white-colored skin. A man wearing a pagree (Punjabi-style turban) 
balances vessels, perhaps filled with water from the local well, across 
his shoulders. In a particularly vivid scene, two men flank a dancing 
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Fig. 19. Bagh Phulkari. 
Undivided Punjab, eastern 
Punjab (modern India), 
mid-20th century. Cotton 
plain weave (khaddar) with 
silk embroidery, 4 ft. 11 in. x 
8 ft. 3 in. (1.5 x 2.52 m). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Gift of Chhote Bharany, 
1999-63-1 


Figs. 20, 21. Details of 
plate 17 
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bear, a once-popular—and now-outlawed—form of entertainment. The 
artist framed these dynamic central images by a border of parading ele- 
phants, lions, horses, goats, cows, and other animals—a compositional 
strategy that appears in another sainchi phulkari from the Bonovitz 
Collection (see plate 16). In this case, the theme of a circus clearly 
informs many of the central figures, which reference the professional 
troupes of traveling musicians, dancers, fortune-tellers, acrobats, and 
jugglers that made their way through urban and rural South Asia from 
an early period.™* These nomadic performers, who very often were 
social outsiders, provided entertainment to local people and linked 
villages and towns across a large region such as Punjab.°° 

The borders of parading animals that frame these dense compo- 
sitions of human figures, depicted as if actively engaged in work, rec- 
reation, or movement, appear to make these and other sainchi phulkaris 
into elaborate maps that visually describe the embroiderer’s world- 
view. Perspective constantly shifts. Most figures are in profile but some 
we confront head on—for example, a family riding in a horse-drawn 
carriage—while simultaneously viewing other motifs from above—for 
example, a chaupar board (a game similar to pachisi) or a set of wed- 
ding jewelry (see fig. 3). 

Images of trains—symbols of modernity that emerged in large 
part through British involvement on the subcontinent and the invest- 
ment in transportation infrastructure by the colonial government— 
further accentuate the sense of seeing a landscape mapped onto 
these cloths. Two particularly bold depictions of trains, each with mul- 
tiple passenger cars, are the centerpiece of a sainchi phulkari from the 
Bonovitz Collection (see plate 15). Stitching in black wool yarn—an 
unusual thread choice for a phulkari—creates the appearance of thick 
smoke billowing from the chimneys of the locomotives. Rows of fig- 
ures appear nearby, perhaps waiting on station platforms or in adja- 
cent shops or homes, eager to board the already filled compartments 
or watching as the trains quickly pass. At the center of this dynamic 
composition, four figures play chaupar; thus, the artist incorporated 
spaces for both work and play into this busy scene. Additionally, she 
carefully depicted architectural details—the rows of figures stand next 
to thin columns supporting ogival arches and a roof patterned with 
multicolored square tiles—and each was created with a deft use of Cre- 
tan, herringbone, and darning stitches.®® The trains and the buildings 


depicted in the phulkari offer the viewer a glimpse into the historical 
Punjabi landscape—a landscape as understood and imagined by the 
woman who embroidered the cloth. 

Renderings of landscape and architectural forms in phulkaris are 
most apparent in the style known as darshan dwar (see plates 12-14). 
Characteristic of darshan dwars are rows of geometric structures 
made of triangular arches supported by block columns. These rows 
run, mirror-like, along the selvedges of the cloth. The name darshan 
dwar translates as “door or entrance to divine sight,” suggesting a reli- 
gious connotation, but the precise origin of this style is difficult to 
determine. Hitkari, for example, has suggested that the forms on these 
textiles depict arched verandas found on some Hindu temples and 
used for the purpose of ritual circumambulation.*”’ These forms cer- 
tainly echo much older religious buildings in the general region, spe- 
cifically the pointed entryways and peristyles seen on Hindu temples 
in the Himalayas built during the eighth to twelfth centuries, such as the 
Shiva temples at Pandrethan and Payar, the Lakshmi-Narayan temple 
in Chamba, and the sun temple at Martanda in present-day Kashmir. 
The figures appearing inside the arched openings might be images 
of enshrined deities or celestial guardians (fig. 22). Alternatively, they 
could be worshippers, in some cases carrying offerings in pots on 
their heads. 

Oral tradition makes numerous references to darshan dwar 
phulkaris that were gifted to Hindu temples or to gurdwaras (Sikh 
places of worship) by devotees as prayers or offerings in exchange for 
darshan (divine sight) or wish fulfillment. However, their actual use in 
religious settings is not well documented.” There are a few embroi- 
dered shawls remaining in old gurdwaras in Punjab that include 
darning-stitch embroidery similar to that found on phulkaris. These 
textiles, however, have largely been kept by the gurdwaras because 
of their connection to specific gurus within the Sikh community and 


are not necessarily part of a gifting ritual.°° 


If a religious community 
actually used one of these phulkaris in a ritual mode, It may have 
been as an ornamental chaddar (covering) for a sacred book or object, 
or the textile may have been hung temporarily on the wall during a 
special event. 

It is possible, however, that the name darshan dwar arose more 


recently and that these cloths were not originally intended as markers 


of sacrality. Because it is unclear exactly what the structures on darshan 
dwar phulkaris are intended to depict in terms of actual architecture, 
these forms may also be interpreted as echoing architectural features 
found on secular buildings, such as the interior arcade of the Lahore 
Junction railway station or the exterior walkway and row of dormer 
windows along the roofs of both the GymKhana and Tollinton Market 
buildings in Lahore (fig. 23). Each of these structures was built by the 
British in Lahore’s Civil Station neighborhood, just south of the historic 
walled city. Tollinton Market was built to house the first Punjab Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Industry and later served as the Central Museum, which 
was considered by many locals to be an ajaib ghar (literally “wonder 
house”) and a place for recreation.”® Perhaps the figures on darshan 
dwars are visitors to a railway station, social club, exhibition hall, or 
museum—waiting, relaxing, chatting, or perhaps gazing in wonder at 
the displays. 

On a technical level, darshan dwar phulkaris are striking for their 
characteristic use of pattern-darning stitches, which create rhythmic 
diamond shapes in the architectural forms dominating the cloths. 
Whether we interpret the structures on darshan dwars as religious 
or secular, the use of pattern-darning stitching clearly references 
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Fig. 22. Detail of the Surya 
(Sun) Temple, India, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Anantnag, 
Martanda, built c. 700-799 


Fig. 23. Tollinton Market, 
Lahore, Pakistan, 2001. 
Built 1864 


monumental architecture by making the embroidery resemble evenly 
placed stones or bricks. These sections are strikingly different from 
the looser darning and running stitches used to create the nearby 
human, floral, and animal forms. Even if their exact identities are 
unknown, the structures illustrate one of the many complex and cre- 
ative ways in which women translated actual three-dimensional 
spaces onto two-dimensional embroidered cloth surfaces. 


CONCLUSION 


So much of what is alluring about phulkaris is their connection to 
women's creative work and the social significance they have held in 
people's lives. Once made and used almost exclusively in domestic 
spaces throughout Punjab, phulkaris began to leave the home only in 
the mid- to late nineteenth century, when they started to circulate as 
ethnographic and artistic objects collected by British residents of 
colonial India and placed on display in the international trade exhibi- 
tions of the period.’* Some phulkaris have remained in Punjabi families 
and are cherished as heirloom objects, passed from one generation to 


the next. For many families, they are potent symbols of womanhood, 


of the connections between families during the important occasion of 
marriage, and of Punjabi identity. 

| received a bagh from my mother-in-law to celebrate my first 
wedding anniversary, and immediately understood the significance of 
the gift as an heirloom to be treasured within the family. My bagh is 
reminiscent of a vari da bagh, with dense lozenge motifs embroidered 
in golden yellow silk threads across the entire surface. My husband's 
great-aunt made it, at the urging of her mother, around the 1930s or 
1940s, when the family lived in Lalpur, Punjab (now in modern India). 
The bagh took about three years to embroider, and the work was done 
entirely during the daylight hours. 

Only a handful of phulkaris remain in our family. However, they 
have not always been used in the traditional ways, as part of a trous- 
seau or during a specific wedding ritual. Instead, our family’s phulkaris 
have been saved and treasured as beautiful things of the past, or cut 
and stitched into long coats to be worn or into cushion covers to deco- 
rate the interior of family homes. Over the decades, ways of making 
and using phulkaris have shifted and found new centers of value and 
meanings. Some of these rely on the past; others hinge on newer con- 
ceptions of culture and identity. 
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1. For an expanded discussion on Partition within the context 
of two South Asian textile types—phulkaris from Punjab 

and kanthas from Bengal—see Darielle Mason, “Identity and 
Transformation: The Politics of Embroidery in South Asia,” 

in this volume. 

2. Sikhism originated in South Asia and is based on the tenets 
of equality, humility, service, and universal access to God. It 
was founded by the spiritual leader Guru Nanak (1469-1539), 
the first of ten gurus, or teachers, who helped shape the faith. 
The name “Sikh” comes from the verb sikhna (to learn), and 
alludes to the fact that the religion's disciples have studied 
and are followers of the ten gurus’ teachings. On the fluidity 
of religious identity in Punjab during the early modern and 
modern periods, see Farina Mir, The Social Space of 
Language: Vernacular Culture in British Colonial Punjab 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2010). 

3. Several scholars have argued that the British colonial 
government played a significant role in formalizing communal 
differences, not only in Punjab, but throughout the 
subcontinent. Religious reform organizations working in 

the period also had a hand in emphasizing communal 
differences. See in particular Sudipta Kaviraj, The Imaginary 
Institution of India: Politics and Ideas (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2010). Some estimates for the loss of life 
following Partition are considerably higher—almost twenty 
million people. See Vazira Fazila-Yacoobali Zamindar, The 
Long Partition and the Making of Modern South Asia: 
Refugees, Boundaries, Histories (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2007). 

4. Farina Mir speaks at length about this, particularly through 
the lens of Punjabi print media. See Mir, Social Space. 

5. As Darielle Mason explains in “Identity and Transformation” 
(pp. 87-88), there are places in both India and Pakistan where 
phulkaris are still being made today, although materials and 
techniques have changed. 

6. Many older Punjabi women have described learning 
techniques of embroidering from female relatives or family 
friends, although there is also evidence to suggest that 
embroidery was taught to young girls in schools. See 

S. S. Hitkari, Phulkari: The Folk Art of the Punjab (New Delhi: 
Phulkari Publications, 1980), p. 48; Rebecca J. Sutcliffe, 

“The Subject of Imperialism: The Rhetoric of Self in the Life 
and Work of Flora Annie Steel” (PhD diss., Simon Fraser 


University, 1995), p. 89; and Violet Powell, Flora Annie Steel: 
Novelist of India (London: Heinemann, 1981), pp. 28-30. 

7. Michelle Maskiell has written eloquently on the sharing and 
gifting of phulkaris among women and families. See, for 
example, “Phulkaris: The Crafting of Rural Women's Roles 

in Sikh Heritage,” in Sikhism and Women: History, Texts, 

and Experience, ed. Doris R. Jakobsh (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), pp. 134-55; “Honour, Desire, 

and Fashion: Textile Consumption in Northwest India and 
Pakistan,” in Towards a History of Consumption in South 
Asia, ed. Douglas E. Haynes et al. (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), pp. 224-45; and “Embroidering the 
Past: Phulkari Textiles and Gendered Work as ‘Tradition’ and 
‘Heritage’ in Colonial and Contemporary Punjab,” Journal 

of Asian Studies, vol. 58, no. 2 (May 1999), pp. 361-88. 

8. In the word “phulkari,” kari operates as an adjectival noun, 
suggesting possession or description—for example, “flower's 
work” or “flower-style work.” 

9. “Gulkari to Phulkari,” Asian Textile Journal, vol. 10, no. 1 
(January 2001), p. 84. Hitkari (Phulkari, pp. 15-16) dismisses 
this connection. 

10. On the origins of phulkaris from Swat Kohistan, Swat 
Valley, and Hazara in northern Pakistan, which are remarkably 
similar in style and composition to many Punjabi examples, 
see Shehnaz Ismail, “A Stitch Travels: Embroidery in Swat 
Kohistan, Swat Valley and Hazara,” in Tana Bana: The Woven 
Soul of Pakistan, ed. Noorjehan Bilgrami, exh. cat. (Karachi, 
Pakistan: Koel Publications, 2004), pp. 32-41. 

11. There are other types of phulkaris made outside Punjab, 
specifically darning-stitch embroidery made in other regions 
of Pakistan, including Swat, Baluchistan, and Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa (formerly the Northwest Frontier Province). For 
further reading on other types of phulkaris, see Nasreen 
Askari and Rosemary Crill, Colours of the Indus: Costume and 
Textiles of Pakistan, exh. cat. (London: M. Holberton, 1997), 
pp. 95-101; and Ismail, “A Stitch Travels,” p. 40. 

12. Rafugari is a bit of a misnomer as it refers to rafugars, 
professional male embroiderers who use needles and small 
hooked tools known as aaris in their work. Rafugari is a very 
different technique and practice from the domestic-centric 
and female-dominated phulkari. 

13. For more on embroidery stitches, including those used in 
phulkaris and other textiles from South Asia, see Anne 


Morrell, Indian Embroidery Techniques at the Calico Museum 
of Textiles: A Working Guide, 4 vols. (Ahmedabad, India: 
Sarabhai Foundation, 1999-2003). 
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New Delhi, February 2015. 
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found on baghs in her essay “Phulkari and Bagh from Punjab,” 
in A Passionate Eye: Textiles, Paintings, and Sculptures from 
the Bharany Collections, ed. Giles Tillotson (Mumbai: Marg 
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Plate 1 


PHULKARI WITH HEAD AND 
BACK ORNAMENTATION 


The deep red color of the khaddar, together with the 
green- and gold-colored cassia-flower motifs filling 
the body of the cloth, suggest that this phulkari was 
made for a bride to wear on the occasion of her wedding. 
The wearer likely would have draped the cloth over 
her head, aligning the selvedge's large embroidered 
triangle with her forehead, an attractive and popular 
way of wearing phulkaris with such decoration. On the 
opposite edge, the densely embroidered decorative 
band would have fallen across the wearer’s back, 
perhaps catching the attention of family and friends 
present during her wedding ceremony. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk embroidery 
in running, darning, pattern-darning, herringbone, split, 

and stem stitches 

4 ft. 10 in. x 9 ft. 5 in. (1.47 x 2.87 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 2 
CHOPE PHULKARI 


This special type of phulkari—oversize and 
embroidered in gold-colored thread on deep red 
khaddar—is known as a chope. Traditionally made 

by a girl's maternal grandmother or mother soon after 
her birth, chopes were presented to the girl upon her 
marriage, usually by her maternal grandmother or 
uncle. The cloth's golden thread represents prosperity, 
and its red ground symbolizes health and fertility 

(in general, red is the auspicious wedding color 
throughout South Asia). The large triangles may also 
be symbolic, transferring the divine union of the Hindu 
gods Shiva (the male aspect) and Shakti (the female 
aspect) to the couple. The triangular forms might also 
represent stylized peacocks, birds with propitious 
significance throughout India. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk embroidery 
in double running stitch 

5 ft. 9 in. x 9 ft. 8 in. (1.75 x 2.95 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 3 
THIRMA PHULKARI 


The fine white khaddar base cloth gives this phulkari 
its name—thirma (white). Older women often wore 
such phulkaris as large odhanis (shawls or head 
coverings). To facilitate her work, the embroiderer 
stitched four separate pieces that she then joined 
together. Prior to covering each of the pieces with 
traditional four-petaled phul (flower) motifs in a simple 
green and maroon palette, she divided them into small 
compartments. The techniques, colors, and patterns 
of this phulkari indicate it originated in western Punjab, 
now in Pakistan. 


Undivided Punjab, western Punjab (modern Pakistan) 

19th century 

Handspun and handwoven cotton plain weave (khaddar) with 
silk embroidery in running, darning, and chain back stitches 
4 ft. 7% in. x 8 ft. 3 in. (1.4 x 2.52 m) 

The dill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 4 
THIRMA PHULKARI 


Widely spaced double floral motifs arranged ina 
pattern reminiscent of a woven fabric dominate 

the body of this phulkari. In each motif, the embroiderer 
played with horizontally and vertically oriented darning 
stitches so that each magenta petal appears a slightly 
different shade. This effect would have been even 

more dramatic when the textile was worn, the flowers 
appearing to shift and sway as the wearer moved. 


Undivided Punjab, western Punjab (modern Pakistan) 
19th century 

Handspun and handwoven cotton plain weave (khaddar) 
with silk embroidery in darning, whip, and running stitches 
4 ft. 10 in. x 8 ft. 5 in. (1.47 x 2.57 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 5 
THIRMA PHULKARI 


The embroiderer of this phulkari may have been 
imitating the pointed mountain-like motifs of ikat 
weaving. /kat textiles are distinguished by the spiky 
or blurry irregularities of their designs, which result 
from the threads being dyed with the pattern before 
weaving. An ancient and prized textile technique 
practiced across Central Asia, where weavings often 
display similar magenta and light-green palettes, ikat 
is also done in the Indian states of Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, and Orissa. 


Undivided Punjab, western Punjab (modern Pakistan) 
19th century 

Handspun and handwoven cotton plain weave (khaddar) 
with silk embroidery in darning, pattern-darning, and 
chain stitches 

4 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 10% in. (1.37 x 2.7 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 6 


PHULKARI WITH CASSIA 
FLOWERS AND KNOTS 
ARRANGED IN A GRID 


In addition to being worn as odhanis, phulkaris were 
used as temporary soft furnishings. They might be 
placed on charpoys (woven cots) for special guests 

to sit on, draped over dowry chests, or hung in homes 
during religious festivals. A devotee might also have 
presented a phulkari to a temple or gurdwara (Sikh 
place of worship) as a gift for a deity or as a covering 
for the Granth Sahib, the Sikh holy book. This example, 
with its four-sectioned rectilinear composition delicately 
embroidered with cassia flowers and knots, would have 
looked particularly appealing draped over a charpoy, 
chest, or holy book. The design recalls char baghs 
(literally “four gardens”), formal gardens arranged in 
four quadrants that were popular in Mughal 
architecture (see also plate 10). 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk and cotton 
embroidery in running, darning, herringbone, couching, 
cross-, and French/colonial knot stitches 

4 ft. 4% in. x 7 ft. 11 in. (1.33 x 2.41 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 7 


PHULKARI WITH CASSIA 
FLOWERS AND PEACOCKS 


On a nearly black khaddar base, sunburst-like gold- 
and red-colored cassia-flower motifs arranged in 

an even pattern inside and outside the cloth’s large 
central lozenge dominate this phulkari. Abstracted 
birds hover around the lozenge, and two rows of 
geometric peacocks along the pallus (end borders) 
flank the central field. A popular phulkari design, the 
cassia-flower motif, which perhaps represents the 
blooms of the cassia fistula tree, likely has multiple 
origins and meanings. Here the particular handling 

of the motif recalls that on phulkaris attributed by 
scholar S. S. Hitkari to a dalit (low-caste) woman, who 
associated the fragility and small size of cassia flowers 
with feelings of social invisibility and rejection.* 


1. S.S. Hitkari, Designs and Patterns in Phulkaris (New Delhi: 
Phulkari Publications, 2003), p. 31. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

Early 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk and cotton 
embroidery in darning, running, herringbone, and double 
running stitches 

3 ft. 11% in. x 8 ft. 6% in. (1.21 x 2.6 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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The unusual stylized trees with curved branches on 

the pallus of this phulkari recall similar motifs found 

in textiles from the northern region of Pathankot (in 
modern Himachal Pradesh, India), where this cloth may 
have originated. Curving vegetal forms also appear 

in other textile types from this region, including Pahari 
rumal, a form of courtly embroidery made throughout 
the Himalayan foothills and particularly connected with 
the old princely state of Chamba, not far from Pathankot. 
Similarly stylized tree motifs also are found in the folk 
embroideries of western India and Central Asia. 
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The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 9 


PHULKARI WITH 
TREE-GRID PATTERN 


A striking pattern of boxes, each containing a diagonally 
oriented flowering tree, fills most of this phulkari. Along 
each selvedge a neat row of small floral bud motifs is 
surrounded by Cretan stitches that recall flower stems. 
Missing and broken threads in the borders suggest 
that this cloth was well loved and worn. Its rhythmic 
grid pattern bears a striking resemblance to that of a 
bagh phulkari in the collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art (see fig. 26). The depiction of similar 
motifs among phulkaris suggests that embroiderers 
worked from a shared repertoire of forms and that 
individual textiles circulated throughout the Punjab 
region, inspiring other artists and iterations of the 

art form. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India), 

possibly Pathankot 

Early 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk and cotton 
embroidery in darning, split, buttonhole, and Cretan stitches 
4 ft. x 8 ft. 4 in. (1.22 x 2.54 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 10 
SAINCHI NILAK PHULKARI 


Deep indigo khaddar gives this sainchi phulkari its 
other name—nilak (blue). The central cross creates 
four fields, each featuring imagery from popular 
Punjabi tales. The figure lying in the lap of another 
likely represents the folk hero Mirza with his lover 
Sahiban; his faithful mare, Bakki, is tied to a nearby 
tree. The approaching horsemen could be Sahiban's 
angry brothers and scorned fiancé. In the opposing 
quadrant, the man balancing two baskets across his 
shoulders, each containing a small figure, might 
represent pious Shravan Kumar carrying his elderly 
parents on a pilgrimage, a story from the Hindu 
Ramayana epic. Characters appear in profile, frontal, 
and overhead views, suggesting that the embroiderer 
had a complex understanding of perspective—or that 
multiple women stitched the cloth from different sides. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India), 

Haryana, possibly Hisar District 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk and cotton 
embroidery in darning, running, chain, and buttonhole 
stitches; glass mirrors 

4 ft. Sin. x 7 ft. 5 in. (1.35 x 2.26 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 11 


SAINCHI PHULKARI WITH 
RAINSTORM PATTERN 


A dramatic background of parallel lines of stem/split 
cross-stitches in gold- and orange-colored silk threads 
recalls the heavy rains of monsoon season. A parade of 
animals surrounded by lozenge motifs—perhaps 
oversize water droplets—is caught in the downpour. 
Above each selvedge is a large stylized peacock, its 
feathered tail open. Small floral motifs bordered by 
Cretan stitches recalling flower stems frame most of the 
textile, and rows of peacocks, wheat, and diagonal 
stripes embroidered in dense darning stitches 
dominate the pallus. A small spot of magenta thread in 
an orange stripe in one of the pallus may serve as a 
nazar butti (see fig. 9), an intentional “mistake” created 
by the embroiderer to help ward off the evil eye. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

Early 20th century 

Handspun and handwoven cotton plain weave (khaddar) 
with silk and cotton embroidery in running, darning, pattern- 
darning, stem/split cross-, buttonhole, and Cretan stitches 
4 ft. 1% in. x 7 ft. 5 in. (1.25 x 2.26 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 12 


DARSHAN DWAR PHULKARI 
WITH ELEPHANT 


Two opposing rows of temple-like dwars (doorways), 
each inhabited by a single abstracted human figure, 
fill this cloth. In South Asia, the act of honoring or 
interacting with the divine is known as darshan. Although 
this type of phulkari is called a darshan dwar (literally 
“doorway to the divine”), whether these textiles 
originated and were used as ritual cloths is uncertain. 
The textile’s central field of multicolored roundels is 
bordered at one end by wedding jewelry and at the 
other by a bold black elephant supporting a small figure 
in a howdah. Its pallus depict neat rows of peacocks, 
wheat motifs, floral forms, and multicolored squares 
that perhaps represent brick or tiled walls. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun and handwoven cotton plain weave (khaddar) 
with silk and cotton embroidery in darning, pattern-darning, 
buttonhole, herringbone, running, and Cretan stitches 

4 ft. 2 in. x 7 ft. 5 in. (1.27 x 2.26 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 14 


DARSHAN DWAR PHULKARI 
WITH TRAIN 


Although oral tradition suggests that Sikh, Muslim, or 
Hindu devotees may have presented this type of 
phulkari to shrines or temples as offerings or prayers, 
concrete documentation of this practice is minimal. 
Here figures with pots on their heads—perhaps 
worshippers bearing offerings—stand within and 
between rows of peak-roofed yellow doorways. As in 
other darshan dwars (see plates 12, 13), depending on 
how the cloth is oriented, the pointed roof of a smaller 
doorway projects upside-down between each of the 
larger doorways; perhaps this represents the abstracting 
of a townscape with multiple streets or is an attempt to 
convey three-dimensionality. Even the cars of the trains 
chugging across the central panel and pallus have 
peaked yellow roofs. Depictions of animals and 
wedding jewelry fill much of the cloth’s other spaces, 
the latter motif seldom seen in such profusion. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk and cotton 
embroidery in darning, pattern-darning, herringbone, cross-, 
buttonhole, stem, Cretan, and double-line/zigzag stitches 

4 ft. 4% in. x 7 ft. 9% in. (1.33 x 2.38 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 15 


SAINCHI PHULKARI WITH 
CHAUPAR GAME AND TRAINS 


The trains embroidered along the selvedges of this 
sainchi phulkari have cars filled with passengers and 
engines puffing thick black smoke. Perhaps the figures 
along the cloth's middle are townsfolk waiting at a rail 
station or crossing. The imagery at the cloth’s center, 
where most sainchi phulkaris display a lotus (see 
plates 10, 16), seems to represent the town square 

but in the form of a board for chaupar, a popular 

game similar to pachisi. Do such images represent the 
embroiderer's everyday world, or might they also 
reflect her wishes, dreams, or imaginings? Trains, for 
example, are potent symbols of longing, whether for an 
absent husband, son, or daughter, or of a woman's own 
desire for adventure. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India), 

possibly Bhatinda (now Bathinda) 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk, cotton, 

and wool embroidery in darning, pattern-darning, buttonhole, 
herringbone, running, chain, and Cretan stitches 

4 ft. ein. x 7 ft. 5% in. (1.23 x 2.27 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 16 
SAINCHI “CIRCUS” PHULKARI 


This sainchi phulkari displays a lively palette on a 
pink-colored base cloth dyed using the roots of the 
madder plant. A small lotus marks the cloth’s center 
and a train appears near each pallu. Around the four 
sides of the cloth marches a parade of large animals, 
including elephants with saddles and mounted camels. 
Among the many smaller figures are two men fighting 
with swords, two more wrestling with long weights, 
an acrobat flipping backward, and a juggler-acrobat 
balancing on a bamboo pole, a feat known as bansa 
rani. These and related scenes appear frequently in 
sainchi phulkaris and give the cloths the epithet of 
“circus,” although motifs also come from everyday 
village life. 


Cine: 


vv Wie HI Ss <= eres Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 


Early 20th century 

Handspun and handwoven cotton plain weave (khaddar) 
with silk and cotton embroidery in darning and chain stitches 
4 ft. 4 in. x 8 ft. 3 in. (1.32 x 2.52 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 17 
SAINCHI “CIRCUS” PHULKARI 


“Circus” sainchis such as this display imagery that is 
more naturalistic than that of other types of phulkaris. 
Here animals bend their legs as if they are walking, 

and the elegant pots of flowers are a far cry from the 
usual abstract geometry of phulkari floral motifs. In 
many ways, the detail and naturalism of the imagery 
on sainchi phulkaris compares to that seen in rumal 
embroideries made by court women in the Himalayan 
foothills (in modern Himachal Pradesh, India). But 
unlike rumals, sainchis ignore relative scale to focus on 
aesthetically satisfying compositions. This embroiderer 
balanced her circus imagery (possibly taken from print 
media) with everyday village scenes, such as a woman 
spinning thread on a charkha (hand spinning wheel) 
and another churning milk into butter. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

Early 20th century 

Handspun and handwoven cotton plain weave (khaddar) 
with silk and cotton embroidery in darning, buttonhole, 
and chain stitches 

4 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. 8 in. (1.37 x 2.34 m) 

The dill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 18 
SAPTARANGI BAGH PHULKARI 


This stunning textile is a superb example of a bagh, 

its cotton base cloth barely visible beneath the solid 
embroidery. The perfectly rendered zigzag leheria 
(wave) pattern that covers the surface interlaces seven 
colors rather than the more common five (the name 
saptarangi means “seven colored”). The embroidery 
was done on two smaller pieces of fabric that then were 
stitched together so that the pattern aligns flawlessly, 
demonstrating the great skill of the embroiderer. The 
now-illegible pen inscription in Gurumukhi (Punjabi 
script) near one of the corners may have recorded the 
name of the embroiderer, the weaver or dyer of the 
cloth, or the cloth’s recipient, as was the usual purpose 
of such inscriptions. 


Undivided Punjab, possibly western Punjab (modern Pakistan) 
First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk embroidery 
in darning, pattern-darning, running, chain, and cross-stitches 
4 ft. 11% in. x 8 ft. 3% in. (1.51 x 2.53 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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Plate 19 
TOTA BAGH PHULKARI 


Densely embroidered with cotton and expensive 
imported silk threads, the body of this vibrant tota 
bagh is covered in a pattern of common ring-neck 
parrots (totas), pigeons, and other birds. Each pallu 
features men leading saddled horses, with rows of 
small birds, likely parrots and peahens, above and 
below. Most women could afford to buy only a little 
thread at a time, and here the varying shades of 
orange-gold indicate that the thread was purchased 
from different dye lots. Such subtle variations not only 
add richness to the textile but also reveal the time 

and expense embroiderers sacrificed to create baghs. 


Undivided Punjab, eastern Punjab (modern India) 

First half of the 20th century 

Handspun cotton plain weave (khaddar) with silk and cotton 
embroidery in darning, buttonhole, and chain stitches 

4 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft. 8% in. (1.42 x 2.36 m) 

The Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
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DARIELLE MASON 


IDENTITY AND TRANSFORMATION: 
PaePOrniCs OF EY BROIDERY 
IN SOUTH ASIA 


CLOTH AND POLITICS 


Cloth and clothing the world over constitute prime outward signs of 
group identity; clothing merges with our bodies and advertises our 
self-definition. When we imagine the contested politics of cloth today, 
we may think of hoodies, hijabs, or the peaked robes of the Ku Klux Klan. 
In the history of South Asia, cloth has been many things, including 
a marker of community, a major creative outlet for women, and a 
primary trade item that defined regions and nations to one another 
apart from its function as clothing. Yet it was Mohandas K. (Mahatma) 
Gandhi's explicit use of khadi (handspun and handwoven cotton) 
during the first half of the twentieth century that ignited the use of 
cloth as a public symbol of nationalism and a call to political action in 
British India and on the world stage. Gandhi and other nationalists 
co-opted the handspinning and handweaving of cotton to counter the 
British dictate that Indians purchase, at inflated prices, cloth woven by 
machine in Manchester, England, from raw materials exported from 
India. The khadi movement used the charkha (hand spinning wheel) 
and a simple cotton textile to represent Indians as capable and self- 
sufficient people (fig. 24). Those who wore clothing made with this 
domestically hand-produced cloth demonstrated their solidarity with 
the movement's nationalist agenda.” 


While khadi played a significant role in empowering South Asia in 
the years leading up to India’s 1947 independence from Britain and 
the partitioning of the subcontinent, this essay considers and com- 
pares how two other types of South Asian textiles, both embroidered, 
emerged as political symbols during the third quarter of the twentieth 
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OPPOSITE: Detail of plate 17 


LEFT: Fig. 24. Postcard from 
the Congress Swadeshi 
exhibition of khadi spinning, 
Karachi, Pakistan, 1939 


MASON 


century: phulkaris from Punjab, a region now spanning Pakistan and 
India, and kanthas from Bengal, a region now spanning Bangladesh 
and India.* In what ways did these textiles contribute to the defini- 
tion and mobilization of the two halves of undivided Pakistan, especially 
between 1947, when the nation of Pakistan was formed, and 1971, 
when East Pakistan became the independent nation of Bangladesh? 
What have their roles been since? 


PHULKARIS AND KANTHAS 


As Cristin McKnight Sethi explains in detail in her essay in this volume, 
“The Many Meanings of Punjabi Phulkaris,” phulkaris may generally be 
defined as large embroidered cloths made primarily as shawls to 
be worn by women on special occasions, particularly weddings.° Their 
base is a rough homespun fabric called khaddar (a variant of the word 
khadi), single layered and stitched lengthwise in loom-width strips. 
Usually dyed in earth tones, dark blue, or black, the khaddar forms 
a unique contrast of color and texture to the fine, glowing, often 
neon-colored floss silk thread with which the textiles are embroidered. 
Phulkari embroidery favors the darning stitch in which long parallel 
threads are stretched across only the front surface of the cloth, creating a 
variety of exquisite and meaningful patterns, some primarily figurative 
but more often floral or geometric. A type of phulkari known as bagh 
(garden) is covered completely in embroidery done using precisely 
counted stitches (see figs. 2, 19, 26, 27; and plates 18, 19). 

Traditionally done by groups of women, the making of phulkaris 
flourished across the broad Punjab region (see map on p. 9) from at 
least the nineteenth through the first decades of the twentieth century. 
That this textile type likely has far earlier roots and multiple origins is 
visible in its many pattern and color variations, some of which reflect 
central Asian prototypes (see, for example, plate 5). However, due to 
the fragility of the thread and cloth and the nature of these textiles 
as objects to wear, no concrete proof of further antiquity has yet come 
to light. In addition, from the late nineteenth century, the making and 
use of phulkaris included production by women not only for their 
homes but also for commercial use, including export to America and 
Europe, where the cloth became popular as furnishing fabric and was 
celebrated as a handicraft commodity.* 
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IDENTITY AND TRANSFORMATION 


OPPOSITE: Fig. 25. Sainchi 
Phulkari. Undivided Punjab, 
eastern Punjab (modern 
India), early 20th century. 
Cotton plain weave 
(khaddar) with silk 
embroidery, 7 ft. 4 in. x 

5 ft. 1 in. (2.24 « 1.55 m). 
Philadelphia Museum 

of Art. Purchased with the 
Director's Discretionary 
Fund, 1973-67-1 


FAR LEFT: Fig. 26. Bagh 
Phulkari. Undivided Punjab, 
western Punjab (modern 
Pakistan), first half of the 
20th century. Cotton plain 
weave (khaddar) with silk 
embroidery, 7 ft. 6 in. x 

4 ft. 4 in. (2.29 x 1.32 m). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Gift of Dr. David R. Nalin and 
Dr. Richard Nalin, 
1998-102-53 


LEFT: Fig. 27. Bagh Phulkari. 
Undivided Punjab, western 
Punjab (modern Pakistan), 
late 19th to mid-20th 
century. Cotton plain 

weave (khaddar) with silk 
embroidery, 7 ft. 11 in. x 

4 ft. 6% in. (2.41 x 1.38 m). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Gift of Ann E. and Donald W. 
McPhail, 2012-1-35 


Like phulkaris, kanthas—better known as nakshi kanthas in Bangla- 
desh (see figs. 28, 29)—seem to have originated well before the extant 
examples of the nineteenth century, although evidence for this sur- 
vives only tangentially in related works created for export.” By at least 
the nineteenth century, however, we have surviving kanthas hand- 
stitched by women, usually working alone, made for their families on 
ritual occasions, especially life-cycle celebrations such as engage- 
ments, weddings, and births. Phulkaris were traditionally created from 
new cloth and purpose-purchased thread. Kanthas, on the other hand, 
were about reuse. Well into the twentieth century, worn-out garments, 
customarily scraps of the white muslin from which most Bengali cloth- 
ing was made, were layered together. Women picked out the colored 
cotton threads from their sari borders and reused them to embroider 
designs on the layered white cloth, quilting it together. The running 
stitch was most popular, but many other stitches were used. Often 
they then stitched around the colored designs in white thread giving 
the quilts a densely rippled surface. Kantha-embroidered fabric had 
(and has) a variety of uses, including as blankets, mats or covers for 
ground or couch seating, and ritual gift coverings. When the textiles 
deteriorated, they were repurposed as dishrags or diapers. Unlike tra- 
ditional phulkaris, which were in large part created as shawls, until 
recently kanthas were seldom made to be worn. 

Although originally embroidered by women for domestic use, 
both phulkaris and kanthas followed the model of khadi to become 
potent and polemical public statements. Yet there was a great differ- 
ence in the way politicians mobilized khadi to assist their cause and 
how they enlisted these two women's embroidery traditions. Gandhi 
deliberately chose khadi and its making to represent the notion of 
purna swaraj (literally “complete self-rule”) through swadeshi (literally 
“self-country”), a term implying self-reliance and internal domestic pro- 
duction. The khadi movement embodied pan-Indic unification across 
regions, classes, and genders, and acted as a model for economic 
empowerment and independence. 

Phulkaris and kanthas, on the other hand, were adopted as 
regional symbols that separated and identified people and nations. 
They were and are components in public myth creation. Intercon- 
nected with this is the gendered nature of these cloths, which equates 
the ability to maintain traditional women's roles with the strength of 
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the nation, region, or religion. Even as commercial products, phulkaris 
and kanthas function as gendered. They are associated with women, 
and female embroiderers are intended as the primary economic bene- 
ficiaries (whether or not that was always the case). Related and equally 
key is the notion that the significance of both phulkaris and kanthas, 
far more than that of khadii, lies in their identities as objects preserving 
the fragile and fading memories of pre-Partition life, of normalcy and of 
community identity via their makers and (metaphorical) custodians— 
women.° The meaning of these two textile types has continued to 
transform over time, but even today each retains its own place in 
popular culture. 

While working on my essay “Background Texture: Lives and Land- 
scapes of Bengal’s Embroidered Quilts” for the 2009 book Kantha: 
The Embroidered Quilts of Bengal from the Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz 
Collection and the Stella Kramrisch Collection at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, | began to consider the relationship between phulkaris 
as symbols of unified Pakistan and kanthas as symbolic of East 
Pakistan/Bengal, and whether these two embroidery types might use- 
fully be considered in tandem.’ Yet unlike other often-discussed linguis- 
tic and cultural differences between these two regions, such as poetry 
or music (elements within the male realm), | could find virtually no liter- 
ature explicitly relating these two textile traditions. It was not possible 
to delve more deeply into the question at the time, but it remained 
with me. In the current moment, the promised gift to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art of the Jill and Sheldon Bonovitz Phulkari Collection 
has united it with both the Bonovitz and Kramrisch kantha collections, 
which together comprise the most extensive and important group of 
kanthas outside South Asia. Thus, the time seems ideal to initiate a 
dialogue between the complex social and political meanings and inter- 
sections of these two forms of women's embroidery. 


PARTITION 


When India gained independence from the British in August 1947, 
it was subdivided into two sovereign nations, the event known as 
Partition. This schism, ostensibly along lines of religion, made the 
newly formed Pakistan a majority Muslim nation and India a secular 
nation with a Hindu majority and significant Sikh, Jain, Christian, and 
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Fig. 28. Kantha. Undivided 
Bengal (modern Bangladesh 
or West Bengal, India), 
Jessore District, second 
half of the 19th century. 
Cotton plain weave with 
cotton embroidery, 41% x 
21% in. (106 x 55.2 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Gift of Stella Kramrisch, 
1968-184-3 


Fig. 29. Kantha. Undivided 
Bengal (modern Bangladesh 
or West Bengal, India), late 
19th or early 20th century. 
Cotton plain weave with 
cotton embroidery, 64% x 
41% in. (163.8 x 106 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The Jill and Sheldon 
Bonovitz Collection, 
2009-250-14 


Fig. 30. Margaret Bourke- 
White (American, 1904- 
1971). Women Refugees 
from Partition. Photograph 
for Life Magazine (1947). 
The woman at upper right is 
wrapped in a worn phulkari. 


Parsi communities. The two regions of British India most violently torn 
asunder by the actual line of Partition were the former Punjab province 
in the northwest and the former Bengal province in the northeast. 
About half of Punjab became the Punjab province of West Pakistan 
and the other half India’s Punjab state; more than half of Bengal 
became the province of East Pakistan, the other half the Indian state of 
West Bengal.* However, the borders of West and East Pakistan were 
completely physically separated from each other by nearly a thousand 
miles of the Republic of India. 

Partition triggered enormous population displacement and hor- 
rendous communal violence in both regions, especially in subdivided 
Punjab. Among the world’s largest holocausts of the modern era, 


Partition affected millions, if not tens of millions, of people, resulting in 
their displacement, injury, or death (fig. 30).° The dissection of Punjab 
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decimated human lives as well as the region's cultural traditions and 
lineages of craftsmanship. The domestic making of phulkari embroidery 
disappeared virtually overnight. Generations’ worth of family phulkaris 
were abandoned or destroyed. Most domestic embroiderers no longer 
had the means, time, or motivation to create. 

Partition certainly had a devastating effect on both phulkari and 
kantha production, but arguably less so on that of the latter. Why this 
was the case seems due to multiple factors, perhaps including the very 
nature of these textiles. One key is that the making of traditional 
kanthas was still quite alive in 1947, although it had begun to change 
due to the ready availability of inexpensive new cloth and thread and 
the introduction of different techniques, such as British cross-stitch, 
which was used for kanthas, especially galicha (carpet) kanthas (fig. 31), 
done in northern East Pakistan (today northern Bangladesh) during 
the 1940s and 1950s. 

On the other hand, according to pre-Partition sources, the pro- 
duction and use of traditional phulkaris on khaddar had begun to drop 
out of fashion as early as the 1910s.*° While there are exceptions even 
into the present, such as the continuing importance of khaddar 
phulkaris among the Jat Sikh community, the extensive use of tradi- 
tional phulkaris, especially in urban settings, was a memory even 
before Partition.* 

Another difference between the experiences of Partition in the 
two regions was that, despite often-violent rivalries, Bengal’s common 
language and culture made the region a more coherent unit. Yet, as in 
Punjab, communal and religious fighting was ever present. Violence 
in Calcutta (now Kolkata), Bengal—the original capital of British India 
(first of the East India Company and, after 1858, of the Raj)—led the 
British to divide the region along religious lines in 1905. This first par- 
tition only exacerbated tensions, however, and the British reunited the 
region in 1911 and simultaneously moved their capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi. At this time, they also redrew Bengal’s borders to consolidate 
the region along more strictly linguistic-cultural lines rather than lines 
of religion (previously, the region had included the neighboring and 
non-Bangla-speaking areas of Orissa [now Odisha] and Bihar). This 
change further strengthened Bengali identity, and, in the following 
decades, kept incidents of religious violence relatively isolated. It was 
not until the possibility of the creation of a separate Muslim state 


(Pakistan) emerged as a reality on the eve of British withdrawal that 
violence reignited. In August 1946, the powerful All-India Muslim 
League, led by Muhammad Ali Jinnah, incited the so-called Direct 
Action Day or Great Calcutta Killings that set off conflict not only in 
Bengal but also westward into what is today the Indian state of Bihar. 
Since migration was not as sudden, massive, or violent in the east 
as in the west, some Bengali families on both sides of the border, 
unlike their Punjabi counterparts, managed to retain at least part of 
their family wealth and heirlooms, including kanthas.”” Part of this 


may have been due to the fact that much kantha production (and here 
| refer explicitly to the fine figural nakshi kanthas) was not located 
along the sharply delineated cartographic line drawn to separate 
West Bengal, India, from East Pakistan, but rather was concentrated in 


the primarily agricultural regions of Khulna, Faridpur, and Jessore 
(west of the Padma River), which fall primarily in what today is south- 
western Bangladesh. 

Although agricultural villages were deeply affected all along 
the new national border, cities bore the brunt of the refugee crisis. 
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Fig. 31. Galicha (Carpet) 
Kantha. Northern 
Bangladesh, c. 1940-50. 
Cotton plain weave with 
cotton embroidery, 3 ft. 
10 in. x 6 ft. 7 in. (1.17 x 
2.01 m). Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Gift of 
Dr. David R. Nalin and 
Dr. Richard Nalin, 
1998-102-9 


An instructive comparison is between two Muslim-majority cities, 
both founded by the Mughals—Lahore, the capital of Punjab, and Mur- 
shidabad, the former Mughal capital of Bengal. With Partition, Lahore, 
a gracious and cosmopolitan city, experienced an enormous surge in 
violence. In Murshidabad, an industrial center that historically had 
controlled river traffic to the Bay of Bengal and that, despite its Muslim 
majority, was traded to India for economic-political reasons, the vio- 
lence was relatively subdued.*® 

The reasons are complex for these different levels of violence. 
One is certainly how the communal religious situation in Bengal dif- 
fered from that in Punjab. In Bengal, there were two major religious 
divisions—Hindu and Muslim (although with variations of each). In 
Punjab, there were three major categories—Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh. 
The vast majority of India’s six million Sikhs lived in undivided Punjab. 
The region included the two most holy Sikh sites—the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar and the birthplace of Sikh founder Guru Nanak in Lahore. 
In addition, since the early seventeenth century, Sikhs had been a mili- 
tarized community.” By the twentieth century, Sikh soldiers were a key 
part of the British army, highly trained in state-of-the-art warfare. Yet, 
although Sikhs consider Punjab their homeland, even in undivided 
Punjab they were a minority, without the lobbying power or colonial 
support to create an independent nation. As Partition neared, Sikhs’ 
hope for a homeland faded as their fear grew that Punjab would 
become part of Muslim Pakistan rather than remain with India, where 
they felt they could coexist within the far more historically compatible 
and sympathetic Hindu majority. If instead they became part of the 
Muslim state of Pakistan, they recognized that not only their way of life 
but also their very survival would be threatened. Well before Partition, 
Sikh leaders, especially in the villages along the border, attempted to 
use their military advantage to proactively tip the balance of popula- 
tion. This inevitably led to Muslim reprisals and an escalation of 
violence on all sides.** 

Most contested was the city of Lahore, to which all three groups 
had emotional ties. The violence there began well before August 14/15, 
1947, when the details of the line of demarcation became known, and 
it soon escalated to mutual genocide. The reasons for the intensity of 
the violence were multiple but in large part due to a trinity of British 
administrative failures: Viceroy Mountbatten’s rush to move up the 
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time of independence, his refusal to make public Partition’s precise 
borders (called the Radcliffe Line for its architect, British barrister Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe) until several days after independence, and the premature 
withdrawal of the vast majority of British troops from the country.*® 
This last left the former Indian police force divided and completely 
unprepared to maintain peace in an inevitably inflammable situation. 
The people of Lahore and its surrounding regions found themselves 
suddenly separated by a national border that often split villages, fami- 
lies, or even houses. By the time the line became known, it was too late 
for the now-unprotected inhabitants of the city and its neighboring 
regions to migrate safely. 

Radcliffe’s mandate to divide India on the basis of generic Hindu- 
versus-Muslim majorities, with some consideration of economic factors 
such as riverine and rail transportation, ignored the most basic cultural, 
linguistic, and religious issues. A thousand miles of India divided the 
country of Pakistan. Along with differences of language and culture, 
the majority populations of the two sections of the country practiced 
different forms of Islam. In West Pakistan, Punjabi Muslims were pri- 
marily Shia, while in East Pakistan, Bengali Muslims were mostly Sunni. 
Before independence, they had united in protest to British imperialism 
under the banner of the Khilafat movement (1919-22), which advo- 
cated for an independent Islamic state (Pakistan). East Pakistan's Sunni 
society was far less socially conservative than West Pakistan’s Shia 
population, although the situation is altering today. In addition, Sufism, 
the mystical branch of Islam, had long been significant in both regions 
(and, indeed, in Islam throughout South Asia), but was particularly 
strong in Bengal.’’ As soon as Pakistan became a reality, however, dif- 
ferences usurped unity. 


1947 T0 1971 


In 1947 the capital of Pakistan was established in the port city of 
Karachi, in West Pakistan. The following year, Jinnah made a momen- 
tous public announcement in the East Pakistani capital of Dacca (now 
Dhaka, Bangladesh). He declared that the official and sole language 
of the new nation would be Urdu, the Persianized language of the 
Pan-Indic Muslim elite as well as of many of the refugees who had 
arrived from central North India.** Urdu was not the local language 


of Punjab, which represented a part of the Punjab province. More 
significantly for national unity, Jinnah’s announcement relegated the 
ancient and revered eastern Indian language of Bangla (Bengali), with a 
literary heritage as rich as that of Urdu, to a lower and nonofficial rung. 

Following Jinnah’s announcement, the Pakistani government 
began to coalesce other cultural elements to solidify the new nation’s 
identity. The symbols of undivided Pakistan's solidarity, such as types 
of music, dance, and art, came exclusively from West Pakistan, often 
the Punjab region specifically. East Pakistanis felt that their Bengali 
heritage—as well as personhood—was excluded from the new nation 
for which they too had fought. Symbols emphasized this exclusion. The 
flag of undivided Pakistan, a star and crescent on a green ground, for 
example, focused on Islam (today it is the flag of the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan).*° In contrast, the flag that would eventually be designed 
for the nation of Bangladesh, a red circle on a green field, is nondenomi- 
national, meant to represent agricultural prosperity and the struggle 
for independence (sun and suffering). 

Pakistan's official emblem—both when undivided and today— 
bears Jinnah’s Urdu motto “Faith, Unity, Discipline,” while Bangladesh's 
carries the Bangla for “Nationalism, Secularism, Socialism, and 
Democracy.” Punjabi-born Mohammad Iqbal, a major figure in both 
independence and Partition who wrote in Urdu and Persian, was 
designated undivided Pakistan’s national poet. This move sidelined 
Rabindranath Tagore, Bengal’s undisputed, and nearly deified, poet 
laureate. The Pakistani national anthem is primarily in Persian, although 
it was written by the Urdu poet Hafeez Jullundhri; its lyrics characterize 
the nation as a “citadel of faith” and emphasize that the star-and- 
crescent flag leads the way to progress. The Bangladeshi anthem “Amar 
Shonar Bangla” (My Golden Bengal), written by Tagore, is instead an 
appeal for an undivided Bengal and a paean to the beauty of the land, 
which he calls “mother.” 

In the 1950s, the Bangla Language Movement, as it was termed, 
ignited a major struggle in East Pakistan, fueled by the government's 
suppression of the Bangla language and many other aspects of regional 
culture. The growing conflict was undoubtedly underpinned by newly 
emerging economic inequities in which raw materials from Bengal, 
formerly processed there with the profits remaining in the local econ- 
omy, were now shipped for processing to West Pakistan. The result of 


these conflicts was the 1971 Bangladesh War (also known as the War 
of Independence or Liberation), which escalated into yet another 
South Asian genocide. In attempting to retain the original Pakistani 
union and “cleanse” what they viewed as tainted Islam, soldiers from 
West Pakistan inflicted horrific violence, including mass rape under 
the auspices of a deliberate plan for Muslim renewal through eugenics, 
on the East Pakistani (Bengali) population.*° Hindu Bengalis from across 
the Indian border and the nation of India itself aided the Bangladeshi 
movement to promote not only cultural solidarity but also India’s 
national agenda. By the close of a year of fighting, Bangladesh was a 
nation, but its society had been decimated both physically and morally. 
On top of the scars of Partition, the country now faced a second 
trauma and an economic situation as dire as Punjab had experienced 
a quarter of a century earlier.** 


PUBLIC SYMBOLISM 


As so often occurs when material culture is utilized for political agen- 
das, commonalities become obscured (intentionally or unintentionally) 
by the rhetoric of difference. In the study of both phulkaris and kanthas, 
scholars have tended to follow the popular assumption that embroi- 
derers adhered to a strict division of pattern and motif according to 
their religious affiliation.” Accordingly, Hindu and Sikh women utilized 
figuration while Muslim women did not, the latter stitching solely geo- 
metric forms. In reality, however, there likely was far more fluidity and 
nuance, although it is seldom possible to prove this at a historical dis- 
tance.’ In general, the notion that Islamic art has historically rejected 
anthropomorphic (in particular) and zoomorphic imagery is still widely 
held, exacerbated by the recent rise in Sunni fundamentalist icono- 
clasm in many parts of the world, including in Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh.** Just what impact this has had on collecting practices and 
museum documentation over the past century and a half is an area 
that requires additional study.” 

Although historical comments on phulkaris as symbolic of undi- 
vided Pakistan are meager, collecting practices and exhibition history, 
together with more recent ethnographic evidence, make the point 
clearly. Phulkaris drew from nostalgia to create narratives of Pakistan's 
legacy and future. In fact, these textiles were very much narratives of 
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Fig. 32. Contemporary 
chairs reupholstered with 
old phulkaris, displayed at 
the 2015 Phulkari Mela 
organized by 1469 
Workshop, New Delhi 


memory—memory of the prosperous and peaceful agricultural villages 
of pre-1947 Punjab, memory of a stable and orderly society, memory of 
unviolated women wrapped in cloths of community identity. 

Michelle Maskiell argues that, at the time of Partition, phulkaris 
joined other physical and cultural symbols of undivided Pakistan, and 
politicians glossed over the fact of the textiles’ distinctively Punjabi 
(and even West Pakistani) identity.*° | suggest that kanthas, which have 
been collected and studied as part of Bengal’s cherished folk-art leg- 
acy since the 1930s, began to be viewed as the textile rival to phulkaris, 
although the comparison was more implicit than articulated.’ 
While phulkaris held the same political meaning and memory for East 
Pakistan as kanthas did for Bengal, they were not accorded status 
as a national symbol. 
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In East Pakistan and West Bengal, India, ownership and pride in 
kantha embroidery merged with ownership and pride in the Bangla lan- 
guage and other aspects of regional culture. After the 1971 war, these 
sentiments changed little, as both Bangladesh and West Bengal felt and 
continue to feel ownership of this textile type. Phulkaris in Punjab, how- 
ever, have a more complex story. On the Indian side—particularly after 
the 1966 trifurcation of the Punjab region into the states of Punjab, 
Haryana, and Himachal Pradesh—they became the symbol of the state 
of Punjab. Yet they simultaneously came to symbolize Sikh identity, 
especially as the Sikh diaspora began to grow, beginning as early as the 
1960s and expanding during the 1990s and early 2000s. On the Paki- 
stani side, where Punjab remained a province, phulkaris continue to be 
seen as representative of Punjab and, at times, of Pakistan as a nation.® 


INTO THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


The romanticized notion (earlier propounded by the British Arts and 
Crafts movement and its South and East Asian counterparts) that 
women create textiles, including phulkaris, solely for domestic use 
and rural self-expression, persists into the present.”* Yet long before 
Partition, women also had stitched phulkaris for commercial use, in 
particular for export. After 1947 the “revival” of phulkari embroidery 
as a women’s art form was nearly entirely commercial. As the intense 
violence immediately following Partition diminished, refugee commu- 
nities coalesced. Various organizations and individuals, including 
Lady Mountbatten, wife of Britain's final viceroy, and Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay, chair of the newly established All India Handicrafts 
Board, developed programs to help displaced Punjabi women on both 
sides of the border earn a small living with their embroidery skills.°° As 
symbols of cultural heritage, phulkaris and phulkari-like textiles had 
a growing market in West Pakistan and in India’s new Punjab state, 
as well as outside the subcontinent. 

Yet women were not the only displaced embroiderers in search 
of income. Male embroiderers, many of whom were refugees from 
Kashmir skilled in the stitching of Kashmiri shawls, turned their hands 
to mimicking phulkari aesthetics and patterns. Phulkaris produced 
for sale by both genders, often on georgette or other thin and easily 
wearable cloth, became common. They were, and still are, purchased 
for use in Punjabi wedding rituals. For the most part, however, their 
function transformed into decorative fabric for everyday clothing and 
household ornamentation (fig. 32). In the latter half of the twentieth 
century, phulkari embroiderers only occasionally attempted to repro- 
duce traditional high-quality works, especially labor-intensive and fully 
embroidered baghs on khaddar, a fabric that is rough and heavy to 
wear as well as difficult to stitch. 

Today, although there remains a hand industry, much phulkari- 
patterned work is mechanized, an inexpensive alternative especially 
with computerized embroidery technology. The designs and colors of 
phulkaris, notably that of baghs and other geometric types that focus 
on the technique of counting individual stitches, are now frequently 
machine produced, not as copies of traditional work, but as fabric that 
takes inspiration from tradition (fig. 33). Kanthas, however, remain 
identified with the handmade. Even when the base cloth is machine 


produced and the embroidery comprises simple rows of running 
stitches, the value and beauty of a kantha lies in imperfection. 
Although Partition and the 1971 war in particular decimated the mak- 
ing, maintaining, and memories of nakshi kanthas, these textiles have 
remained a living domestic art form more so than have phulkaris.** 
Significant commercial phulkari production may be traced as far 
back as the late nineteenth century. Prior to the 1970s, however, there 
had been comparatively little in the way of commercial kantha produc- 
tion on either side of the border. Following the devastation of the 
Bangladesh war, however, both governmental and, especially, non- 
governmental organizations utilized the model implemented in the 
1950s for phulkaris and slightly later for other folk arts to create crafts 
cooperatives and outlets for commercially produced kanthas. Many 


(today, most) of the women involved in this work did not learn kantha 
embroidery as a domestic art but instead were taught a few stitches 
and then followed designs prepared for them. Whether the result of a 
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Fig. 33. Detail of a 
machine-woven phulkari 
produced for and sold by 
Fabindia 


more sophisticated moment in time or the work of a few exceptionally 
creative entrepreneurs, this revival of kantha embroidery has borne 
significant fruit. Kantha cooperatives producing high-quality work as 
well as lesser-quality home piecework continue to support thousands 
of families across Bangladesh and West Bengal.°** 

Today both phulkaris and kanthas are used in a range of viable 
and widespread commodities, moving further away from their village 
and regional origins and closer to global production and marketplace. 
At times, their value lies in the acquisition of authentic folk art from a 
particular region or in the appreciation of handcraftsmanship without 
any cultural anchor. At other times, it is specifically attached to expres- 
sions of ethnic, national, or religious pride. Each year entrepreneurs 
and designers produce both textile types in ever-more varieties, and 
today the cloths appear in the national and international trade as tradi- 
tional and contemporary fabrics for furnishing items or clothing, rang- 
ing from pillow covers, bedspreads, curtains, wall hangings, and decor 
for themed weddings to saris, jackets, and dresses.°° In this latter 
context, phulkari embroidery has recently segued into higher realms 
of fashion. Numerous designers are commissioning various qualities of 
this embroidery as fabric; one particularly spectacular example in 
which phulkari embroidery rose into the dizzying heights of haute cou- 
ture was in the 2013 phulkari-focused collection by Manish Malhotra 
(born 1965), one of India’s leading designers. His extravagant and 
exquisite phulkari garments have been worn by Indian and interna- 
tional elites, from established wealth to Bollywood celebrities, bringing 
new cachet to this folk craft. 


THE POWER OF NOSTALGIA 


This essay has provided a brief glimpse into the post-Partition symbol- 
ism and identity politics of phulkari and kantha textiles as well into 
these textiles’ commercial production in the twentieth century and 
today. Yet how might we begin to answer the question of their current 
meaning? What transformations have they undergone over the past 
decades? What role do they play in regional identity today? 

Certainly, heirloom phulkaris and nakshi kanthas are still valued in 
families lucky enough to retain them, and continue to be handed down, 
together with the stories of their origins, from generation to generation, 
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usually at the time of special life-cycle events. Yet in both Punjab and 
Bengal, and perhaps to an even greater extent among these regions’ 
extensive diaspora populations, these embroidery traditions appear 
to maintain and even strengthen the identity politics that came to 
define them after 1947. 

Unquestionably, both phulkari and kantha embroidery remain 
markers of regional identity, whether as actual textiles (worn, decora- 
tive, ritual, or inherited) or the virtual via exhibitions and media. Yet, as 
we have seen, while the production and distribution of these two 
embroidery types hold much in common today, | perceive hints of dis- 
juncture in the attitudes toward their meaning both in their regions 
of origin and within diaspora populations, a topic worthy of more 
complete and nuanced study.** 

Undoubtedly, kanthas continue to hold great emotional power 
as a symbol of “Bengaliness” on both sides of the India-Bangladesh 
border; they are still made and sold at Santiniketan (Tagore's university 
near Calcutta) as they have been for a century, as well as by numerous 
nongovernmental organizations established to assist women in 
Bangladesh and West Bengal, India. Bengali women around the world 
wear this embroidery proudly as saris, shawls, scarves, or other gar- 
ments; Bengali families hang special pieces on their walls; and young 
designers experiment with ways to reinvent the techniques and ideas 
for new audiences. Kanthas are bound with memory. Yet today these 
ties seem to manifest primarily in objects, in material culture, rather 
than as nonphysical contemporary expressions of a lost past. 

Phulkari embroidery likewise retains its emotional power, in this 
case as symbolic of Punjabi or Sikh identity, although in general this 
type of work, whether heritage or contemporary, appears to be relatively 
less evident than kantha embroidery. Still, the notion of phulkaris as 
memory cloths that evoke a lost past and bring it into the present is 
extremely strong. This is supported by the role these textiles play in 
numerous popular contemporary Punjabi songs and music videos—a 
parallel not found for kanthas. The videos often re-create traditional Pun- 
jabi villages, referencing the region's idyllic agricultural past with pride. 
In these ideal settings, the making and wearing of phulkaris are placed 
front and center, yet melded with contemporary songs and sensibilities. 

The video for the 2015 song “Phulkari” by Kaur B begins with a 
young woman holding a chiffon phulkari over her head while standing 


Fig. 34. Phulkari in a field of 
wheat, from the music video 
for Kaur B's 2015 song 
“Phulkari” 


on a grain-drying platform in a vast field of ripe wheat (Punjab is among 


the most agriculturally rich regions of the subcontinent and is known 
for its wheat production).*° She releases the shawl, and it floats 
down gently to settle amid the dried wheat (fig. 34). She sings, 
“Embroider [my] phulkari with [delicate] flowers and vines / Embroider 
my friend's sheet with a peahen / Upon seeing my phulkari sway with 
the wind, [even] the [golden] color of wheat looks pale [in compari- 


"3° As she dances in the field, we see a second phulkari, possibly 


son]. 
on traditional khaddar, lying nearby. The video's imagery then flashes 
back and forth between young, often phulkari-clad women helping 
harvest the wheat to the singer performing in a contemporary studio 
backed by an abstract composition of cutout red squares. 

The video for Gippy Grewal’s 2004 song “Phulkari” begins with 
village women rhythmically pounding grain in large mortars.” It then 
cuts to the heroine and her friends sitting on a traditional charpoy 
(woven-rope couch-bed), happily stitching phulkaris, in a peaceful 
Punjabi village square. The hero, dressed in a fashionable black-and- 
white satin biker's jacket, enters the scene and is spotted by the 


heroine. At the end, the two depart together, the final shot showing the 
woman's unfinished phulkari poetically discarded across the charpoy 
(fig. 35). 

A third music video, for a 2009 song (likewise called “Phulkari”) by 
Miss Pooja and Darshan Khela, begins with the heroine stitching her 
lover’s name onto a phulkari while a woman in the background spins 
on a charkha (fig. 36)—the spinning wheel made famous by Gandhi 
and a ubiquitous image of Indian village life, one that appears as an 
embroidered motif on phulkaris themselves (see fig. 20; see also plate 
17).°° The subsequent story revolves around family objections and 
eventual capitulations to lovers’ matches—and the phulkari plays a 
central role. The video is set entirely within a romanticized agricultural 
village where women cheerfully stitch phulkaris together (fig. 37) while 
men load wheat onto bullock carts. It is shot in black and white with 
touches of color to resemble an early hand-colored photograph—a 
technique popular for portraits commissioned by middle-class fami- 
lies across South Asia, especially in the 1920s to 1940s. It ends with two 
happy couples heading off in a cart to their perfect married futures. 
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RIGHT: Fig. 35. Phulkari on 
a charpoy, from the music 
video for Gippy Grewal’s 
2004 song “Phulkari" 


BELOW LEFT: Fig. 36. 

A woman stitches a phulkari 
while another woman spins 
ona charkha, from the 
music video for Miss Pooja 
and Darshan Khela’s 2009 
song “Phulkari” 


BELOW RIGHT: Fig. 37. 

A group of village women 
stitching a phulkari, from the 
music video for Miss Pooja 
and Darshan Khela's 2009 
song “Phulkari” 


OPPOSITE: Fig. 38. First 
Sikh community parade, 
Regina, Canada, 2016 


Why are phulkaris today even more potent as contemporary visual 
symbols than as physical objects? Why are they, and the idealized 
agricultural village, so appealing to youth culture? Does the huge rift of 
Partition, including the loss of these textiles as links between the gen- 
erations, continue to fuel the evocation of a pre-Partition utopia? Is 
this merely a means for the collective memory to preserve Punjabi or 
Sikh identity? Or might the focus on a Punjabi village utopia, and with 
it on phulkaris, also have something to do with the worldwide Punjabi 
and Sikh diasporas (fig. 38)?*° Punjabis from both Pakistan and India 
now form the largest group of overseas South Asians. While many 
maintain close ties with family at home, most live in urban areas where 
they often work low-paying jobs. Is the memory or re-creation of an 
archetypal Punjabi village being used to fill the needs of this urban, 
diasporic generation? Are new narratives of Punjabi and Sikh identity 
being created that reinvent the symbolism of the phulkari yet again, 


now for the twenty-first century? 


1. There is a large literature within the even broader field of 
Gandhian studies on the khadi movement. For a focus on 
material culture, see in particular Lisa Trivedi, Clothing Gandhi's 
Nation: Homespun and Modern India (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2007); Susan Bean, “Gandhi and Khadi,” 

in Cloth and Human Experience, ed. Annette B. Weiner and 
Jane Schneider (Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution 
Press, 1989); Peter Gonsalves, Clothing for Liberation: A 
Communication Analysis of Gandhi's Swadeshi Revolution 
(Los Angeles: SAGE, 2010); Peter Gonsalves, Khadi: Gandhi's 
Mega Symbol of Subversion (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE 
Publications, 2012); and Emma Tarlo, “Gandhi and the 
Recreation of Indian Dress” and “Is Khadi the Solution?,” 
chaps. 3 and 4 in Clothing Matters: Dress and Identity in India 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996). 

2. In 1947, when the British subdivided Punjab, the Indian 
Punjab was a vast region; in 1966 that area was trifurcated 
into the current states of Punjab, Haryana, and Himachal 


Pradesh. Historically, what we call phulkaris were made in 
some fashion across undivided Punjab. My personal 
familiarity with kanthas is far deeper than that with phulkaris. 
As editor and curator of the catalogue and exhibition Kantha: 
The Embroidered Quilts of Bengal from the Jill and Sheldon 
Bonovitz Collection and the Stella Kramrisch Collection of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2009), | spent time in West Bengal and 
Bangladesh. Although | have seen numerous phulkaris in 
museums and private collections in India and other countries, 
| have visited only one city, Chandigarh, in the Indian Punjab, 
and | have not had the opportunity to visit Pakistan. 

3. See Cristin McKnight Sethi's essay in this volume for an 
exploration of the definition(s), techniques, materials, uses, 
meanings, and history of phulkaris. For even greater depth, 
see Cristin McKnight Sethi, “Producing, Collecting, and 
Displaying Phulkari Embroidery from Punjab, c. 1850 to 
Present” (PhD diss., University of California, Berkeley, 2015). 


4. McKnight Sethi, “Producing, Collecting, and Displaying,” 
pp. 52-72; and Michelle Maskiell, “Embroidering the Past: 
Phulkari Textiles and Gendered Work as ‘Tradition’ and 
‘Heritage’ in Colonial and Contemporary Punjab,” Journal of 
Asian Studies, vol. 58, no. 2 (May 1999), pp. 361-88. 

5. Rosemary Crill, “The Earliest Survivors? The Indian 


Embroideries at Hardwick Hall,” in Textiles from India: The 
Global Trade, ed. Rosemary Crill (Kolkata: Seagull Books, 
2006), pp. 246-60. 

6. Urvashi Butalia’s groundbreaking book The Other Side of 
Silence: Voices from the Partition of India (New Delhi: Viking 
Penguin, 1998; repr., Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
2000) spurred a wealth of oral histories and publications on the 
experiences of women and others who had been overlooked 
in previous histories of Partition. She writes, “Working with 
memory is never simple or unproblematic. ... memory is not 
ever ‘pure’ or ‘unmediated.’ So much depends on who 
remembers, when, with whom, indeed to whom, and how. But 
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to me, the way people choose to remember an event, a history, 
is at least as important as what one might call the ‘facts’ of 
that history, for after all, these latter are not self-evident 
givens; instead, they too are interpretations, as remembered 
or recorded by one individual or another" (ibid., p. 8). In 
Remembering Partition: Violence, Nationalism, and History 
in India (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 
Gyanendra Pandey, introducing the relatively new field of 
subaltern Partition studies that Butalia was so key in 
advancing, notes that “mentalities—long-lasting attitudes of 
mind, social practices, memories, rituals—are made by more 
than the ruling classes and their initiatives: they are made 
through many ‘little histories,’ long neglected by the historical 
academy. ... some of the recent work on Partition violence 
and the history of women (and children)... has turned aside 
from an exclusive concentration on high politics, and the 
question of ultimate responsibility, to reopen other issues... 
the suffering of bewildered and angry men, women and 
children in 1947 (and since); the construction of women and 
children as community and national property; the isolation of 
religion as the sole mark of a citizen's identity; the unashamed 
patriarchalism of the state. It has re-established ‘everyday 
normality’ as a product of history—a history in which state and 
society are both implicated” (p. 65). 

7. Darielle Mason, “Background Texture: Lives and Landscapes 
of Bengal’s Embroidered Quilts,” in Mason, Kantha, pp. 1-29. 
The parallels and contrasts between the political uses of 
these “Pakistani” embroidery traditions first struck me when 

| read Michelle Maskiell's article “Embroidering the Past" for 
my kantha research. 

8. As noted, in 1966 the Indian Punjab was later trifurcated 
into Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, and Haryana. 

9. Scholars and governments differ on the precise number of 
people who were displaced, injured, or killed. William Dalrymple 
recently described the following numbers: “seventy-five 
thousand women were raped, and many of them were then 
disfigured or dismembered. . .. more than fifteen million 
people had been uprooted, and between one and two million 
were dead.” Dalrymple, “The Great Divide: The Violent Legacy 
of Indian Partition,” review of Midnight's Furies, by Nisid 
Hajari, New Yorker, June 29, 2015. See also Prashant 
Bharadwaj, Asim Khwaja, and Atif Mian, “The Partition of 
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India: Demographic Consequences,” https://www.hks 
-harvard.edu/fs/akhwaja/papers/BigMarchOct2008.pdf; and 
McKnight Sethi, “The Many Meanings of Punjabi Phulkaris,” 
in this volume, pp. 13, 13n3. 

10. For a discussion of the perception of the demise of 
traditional or domestic phulkaris during the 1910s and 1920s, 
a notion put forth by authors such as Alma Latifi and Flora 
Annie Steel who were writing at that time, see Maskiell, 
“Embroidering the Past,” p. 366; and McKnight Sethi 
“Producing, Collecting, and Displaying,” pp. 57-62. 

11. Nicola Mooney, Rural Nostalgias and Transnational 
Dreams: Identity and Modernity among Jat Sikhs (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 2011); and Doris R. Jakobsh, 
“Seeking the Image of ‘Unmarked’ Sikh Women: Text, Sacred 
Stitches, Turban,” Religion and Gender, vol. 5, no. 1 (2015), 
pp. 35-51. The Jat diaspora is particularly extensive, and 
phulkaris seem to have taken on special significance within 
this community. 

12. Pika Ghosh, “From Rags to Riches: Valuing Kanthas in 
Bengali Households,” in Mason, Kantha, pp. 30-57. 

13. The line of demarcation of East Pakistan was decided last 
minute in comparison to that of West Pakistan. It was an 
immensely complex decision, involving not only an attempt at 
religious, political, and economic balance, but also multiple 
individual agendas and the power of Calcutta as a prize. 

14. For further reading on the history of the Sikhs, see Harjot 
Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, 
Identity, and Diversity in Sikh Tradition (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1994); and Anne Murphy, The Materiality of 
the Past: History and Representation in Sikh Tradition (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

15. The violence included a massive number of honor killings, 
by which women (often entire village populations) were killed 
by their male relatives to prevent them from being abducted 
or raped by the other side. It was not until the twenty-first 
century that the once-hidden history of women during Partition 
and its significance on the larger stage began to be excavated, 
largely due to the publication of related personal accounts, 
fiction, and scholarly literature. On this, see note 6, above. 
16. Radcliffe was chosen for the task of delineating the border 
in large part because of his complete unfamiliarity with India. 
As discussed below, the line was based almost entirely on 


Hindu/Sikh-versus-Muslim district population statistics, 
along with some economic and political factors. 

17. Bengali Sufism shares much with the region's mystical and 
ecstatic Hindu practices, particularly Gaudiya Vaishnavism. 
18. On the general historical events mentioned in this essay, 
including an analysis of Jinnah’s speech and subsequent 
events, such as the 1956 rewriting of the Pakistani constitution 
to include Bangla as a second state language, see Rachel Fell 
McDermott et al., eds., Sources of Indian Traditions, vol. 2, 
Modern India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh, 3rd ed. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2014). 

19. An ancient symbol, the star and crescent was adopted 

by the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century and then 
incorporated into the flags of many Islamic states in the 
twentieth century, leading to its general association with Islam. 
20. Histories based on oral accounts, not only for the 1971 
war but also for the 1947 Partition, published in the past two 
decades document the extent of mass rape and crimes 
specifically against women (as well as children, “untouchables,” 
and other subaltern groups generally left out of the political 
overviews and documentation of male and elite suffering that 
dominated Partition literature during most of the second half 
of the twentieth century). See, among others, Butalia, Other 
Side of Silence. 

21. The two partitions (or three or more, if the 1905 partition 
of Bengal or even more recent state and regional “partitions” 
and disruptions are included) were not—and are not—separable. 
Bhaskar Sarkar, in his introduction to Mourning the Nation: 
Indian Cinema in the Wake of Partition (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 2009), writes of “the affective terrain of 
Partition discourse as a crucial and constitutive element of 
history” (p. 10), and notes that, in recent academic discourse, 
“memory has emerged as the interstitial term between critical 
thinking and affective attachment; by engaging human 
desires and fantasies, it promises to restore to life, and to 
politics, a lost sense of connection and purpose" (p. 12). 

22. As recently as 2015, Doris R. Jakobsh, citing earlier 
research by Joss Graham (“Phulkari and Bagh: The Embroidery 
Shawls of the Punjab,” in Asian Embroidery, ed. Jasleen 
Dhamija [New Delhi: Abhinav Publications, 2004], p. 121), 
wrote that “geometrical patterns in phulkaris were generally 
created by Muslims, while Hindu and Sikh women 


incorporated human figures, birds and animals, flowers, 
myths and legends in their work.” Jakobsh, “Seeking the 
Image," p. 42. Graham himself repeats this notion from 
previous scholars, including Stella Kramrisch (1896-1993). 
See Kramrisch, Unknown India (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1968), p. 67. 

23. One of the few exceptions is a kantha from the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art's Stella Kramrisch Collection, 
in which “Hindu” imagery, including scenes from the epic 
Ramayana, shares the surface with a roundel on which the 
inscription “Ya Allah,” the Muslim invocation of God's name, 
is embroidered. See Mason, “Background Texture,” p. 15 
and pl. 3. 

24. See, for example, Finbarr Barry Flood, “Between Cult and 
Culture: Bamiyan, Islamic Iconoclasm, and the Museum,” 
Art Bulletin, vol. 84, no. 4 (December 2002), pp. 641-59; and 
works by Oleg Grabar, including The Mediation of Ornament 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992) and The 
Formation of Islamic Art (1973; rev. ed., New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1987). 

25. The assumption that Muslim kantha artists followed 
restrictions on figuration dates back at least to the scholarship 
of the 1930s, including that of Stella Kramrisch (see Mason, 
“Background Texture,” pp. 13-16, 14n22). This belief became 
even more explicit around the time of the independence of 
East Pakistan and the formation of Bangladesh, in 1971, and 
it is evident in the collecting practices of the Bangladesh 
National Museum in Dhaka, for example. In The Aesthetics 
and Vocabulary of Nakshi Kantha: Bangladesh National 
Museum Collection (Dhaka: The Museum, 1997), Perveen 
Ahmad, who writes on the nearly one thousand kanthas 
acquired by that institution since 1965, divides the textiles’ 
motifs (and by implication their makers) into categories— 
Hindu (and Buddhist) and Islamic—with the vast majority of 
illustrated works being nonfigurative. 

26. Maskiell, “Embroidering the Past,” pp. 374-76. 

27. On the collection and study of kanthas, particularly in 
South Asia, see Katherine Hacker, “In Search of ‘Living 
Traditions’: Gurusaday Dutt, Zainul Abedin, and the 
Institutional Life of Kanthas,” in Mason, Kantha, pp. 58-79. 


28. As discussed previously in relation to the Jat community 
and as seen in private collecting and in several recent 
museum exhibitions and publications dedicated to Sikh art 
and heritage, such as the 2006 exhibition / See No Stranger: 
Early Sikh Art and Devotion at the Rubin Museum of Art in 
New York, organized, together with Caron Smith, by the 
eminent art historian B. N. Goswamy, who has long lived in 
Chandigarh and taught at Punjab University. Supported 

in large part by the Sikh community, the exhibition was the 
first show in the United States in approximately a decade to 
include significant loans of historical material of any type from 
India. For the exhibition catalogue, see B. N. Goswamy and 
Caron Smith, | See No Stranger: Early Sikh Art and Devotion, 
exh. cat. (Ocean Township, NJ: Grantha, 2006). 

29. This notion had been supported by, among others, such 
noted scholars as Ananda Coomaraswamy (1877-1947), 
Okakura Kakuzo (1863-1913), Stella Kramrisch, and 
Abanindranath Tagore (1871-1951). 

30. On post-Partition economic opportunities for refugee 
women with phulkari embroidery skills, see Maskiell, 
“Embroidering the Past,” pp. 366, 375-76; and McKnight 
Sethi, “Producing, Collecting, and Displaying,” pp. 73-76. 
31. As noted, kanthas still serve many functions in daily life. 
In addition, they have been an explicit symbol of Bengali 
identity since at least 1928, when the Bengali poet Jasimuddin 
penned the Romeo and Juliet-like masterpiece Nokshi 
Kanthar Math (translated by E. M. Milford as The Field of the 
Embroidered Quilt [Calcutta: Oxford University Press, 1939]). 
32. According to a 2014 UNESCO report, more than twenty 
thousand women in Bangladesh alone are reported to be 
employed in the kantha industry. See United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, “Convention 
for the Safeguarding of Intangible Cultural Heritage,” Ninth 
Session, Paris, November 2014, file no. 00972, www.unesco 
.org/culture/ich/doc/download.php?versionID=30303. For 
more on kantha production today, see Threads, the 2014 
documentary film by Cathy Stevulak about the innovative 
kantha designer and artist Surayia Rahman (for the film's 
website, see http://kanthathreads.com); and Niaz Zaman, The 
Art of Kantha Embroidery (Dacca: Bangladesh Shilpakala 


Academy, 1981). See also Pika Ghosh, Narrative Patchwork: 
Women's Embroidered Textiles from Colonial Bengal (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, forthcoming). 

33. See McKnight Sethi, “Producing, Collecting, and 
Displaying,” pp. 101-4, for a discussion of the contemporary 
production and popularity of clothing with phulkari designs 
and embroidery. In addition, multiple websites advertise 
phulkari garments, including odhanis (head coverings), 
salwar kamizes (full drawstring pants and tunics), and saris. 
34. This short essay is intended to pose questions through 
contrast. | hope future scholars—not only of textile history 
but also of Partition studies, feminist history, popular culture, 
or other disciplines—will penetrate these questions 

more profoundly. 

35. The music video for Kaur B’s “Phulkari” is available on 
YouTube; see https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0Yk 
-hcEFleE. 

36. Translation by Dr. Kusum Chopra, with thanks also to 

Dr. Uma Bowani Sethi and Cristin McKnight Sethi. 

37. The music video for Gippy Grewal's “Phulkari” is available 
on YouTube; see https://www.youtube.com/watch?v 
=Ti2pfgm6uos. 

38. The music video for Miss Pooja and Darshan Khela’s 
“Phulkari” is available on YouTube; see https://www.youtube 
.com/watch?v=GHdxX8yxXkZnU. 

39. Since the 1990s, the literature on Punjabi and Sikh 
diasporas, including the interpretation of the ideal Punjabi 
village as a colonial and/or diaspora construct, has grown. 

In her introduction to “Imagining Punjab and the Punjabi 
Diaspora: After More than a Century of Punjabi Migration,” 
special issue, South Asian Diaspora, vol. 6, no. 2 (2014), 
Anjali Gera Roy writes, “the Punjab region . .. is imagined as 
a physical, social and mental construct rather than nation, 
language, religion or ethnicity, which has implications both 
for the importance of the imagining of the region within 
diaspora studies and the notion of the region itself as an 
imagined construct” (p. 139). She also presents a useful 
bibliography and overview of recent scholarship spanning 

a range of methodologies (ibid., pp. 137-40). 
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GLOSSARY 


Bagh: Literally “garden.” A type of phulkari covered 
with solid embroidery 
Charkha: A traditional hand spinning wheel 
Charpoy: A woven cot used for seating or sleeping 
throughout South Asia 
Chaupar: A board game similar to pachisi (which has 
its early roots in the Indian subcontinent) 
Chope: An oversize type of phulkari embroidered with 
gold-colored thread on deep red khaddar 
Darshan: Worship; the act of seeing and being seen 
by the divine 
Dwar: A door, doorway, or gateway 
Gurdwara: A Sikh place of worship 
Khaddar: A handspun and handwoven cotton cloth, 
often rough-weave and dyed using natural colors 
Nazar butti: A motif that serves as an intentional “mistake” 
created by the embroiderer to ward off the evil eye 
Nilak: Blue 
Odhani: A cloth worn as a shawl or head covering (also 
called a dupatta or chunni) 
Pallu: An ornamental border on the short end of a piece 
of woven cloth, such as an odhani or sari 
Sainchi: A type of phulkari known for figurative imagery 
Selvedge: A border on the long end of a woven cloth 
Thirma: White 
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